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CHAPTER IV. 
THE NEW EARL OF TORONTO. 


‘Thon art where billows foam, 

Thou art where music meets be ery the air, 
Thou art around us in our peaceful home, 

And the world calls us forth, and thox art there. 


Fast as the train sped southward with 
Arthur Petronel and his friend it was scarcely 
swift enough to bear the son to the dying 
father’s side. A very few hours of life remained 
to the Earl of Toronto when the welcome sound 
of carriage wheels told those around his bed that 
his dearly beloved son had arrived. 

Lady Carita came down into the hall to greet 
her brother and Leonard Warburton, whom 
she liked as a friend—perhaps more than 
young ladies usually like gentlemen—but who 
loved her with an affection which would never 
know change or lessening till the world and all 
things therein should be no more for the lonely 
man. She had no notion of his love. She was 
no coquette to play with any man’s heart and 
fling it back to him like a broken toy when her 
amusement was over. She was a thoroughly 
good-hearted, conscientious girl, incapable of 
falsehood, and would have been deeply grieved 
at the enpnens she was causing. 

The love had never been spoken, Leorfard 





[SHE NEVER TOLD HER LOVE. ] 


Warburton was too honourable a man to aspire 
to a marriage with one so far above him in rank 
and station. It never would be told in all pro- 
bability ; but he was like the moth with the 
candle, unable to tear himself away from the 
cause of his pain. To see her was happiness, to 
be near her the summit of all earthly bliss to 
him, poor fellow, even though he felt sure that 
there was someone else to whom her heart was 
given. How he came by the knowledge, what 
intuition taught him that Carita Petronel loved 
another man, he could not tell, but he felt 
sure of it, and that the love was, like his, one that 
she could not own. 

His heart thrilled as she put her trembling 
little’ hand into his and raised her face all 
blurred with tears of grief and terror to thank 
him for coming. He would like to have gathered 
her to his loving heart and sheltered and 
soothed her in the might of his great love, and 
she was ignorant of it all. 

“We are in time?” Lord Arthur asked, 
hoarsely. 

“ Yes, he is alive. Thank you for coming, 
Mr. Warburton. It was so good of you to come 
with Arthur.” ; 

“I hoped to be of some use,” he replied, 
hastily. “Pray command me if I can do any- 
thing.” 

She motioned him to the breakfast room and 
rang for refreshments, and she and her brother 
went upstairs to the room where her father lay 
dying. He had had many attacks of late, but from 
the.first the doctors had said that it was only 
the beginning of the end. And now there was 
nothing to do but watch and wait, and the wait- 
ing would not be long. He was conscious and 


out of pain when his son sat down beside him” 
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and able to give some last directions about 
things that even in death he had not for- 
gotten. 

‘Give my love to Grisel,” he said, after he 
had talked a little while with his son about 
his affairs. ‘She will soon be mistress here 
now.” 

Arthur Petronel winced ; somehow the thought 
of this marriage jarred upon him more than 
ever. 

“ Yes, father,” he said, gently. 

IT should have liked to see Grisel,” the earl 
wenton. “I like her. You will carry out all 
that was planned for her, my boy ?” 

“Surely, sir.” 

‘And you will not let my death delay the 
marriage too long ?” 

** No, sir.” 

Why did the image of the golden-haired singer 
come before Arthur Petronel as hisfather spoke, 
and make it difficult for him to give the answer 
that was wanted? He would have liked to feel 
free, to know that the contemplated marriage 
with the Lady Griselda Tollemache was never to 
take place. He was fascinated, spell bound, 
possessed by an insane longing to see those 
haunting eyes again that came even between 
him and his dying father. 

“Delayed marriages never come to any 
good,” came the faint, loving voice. ‘And you 
should be married, Arty, it will keep you out of 
mischief,” 

A sad smile came over the dying man’s face 
as he spoke. Arthur had been in more than one 
little scrape already—nothing that came to 
more than entanglement, but still enough to 
make his father wish him married and settled. 





“TI will do all you wish, sir,” he said, quietly. 
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«“ You willnot forsake'Grisél ?’ 

nat idea bad come into his head toymake 
him say such a thing there was no knowing. 
Arthur had not been a very ardent lover, but he 
had shown no signs of caring for‘anyone more 
th: in be did for Lady Griselda. 

“ ] have .no intention. of doing so,” -he said, | 
drawing still cleser to the bed and trying to 
speak from his heart. 

“Give me your word, my boy. Promise me 
that as soon as possible you will bring your wite | 
home.” 

“I promise, sir.” 

And he would keep his word he told himself. 
He would think no more of the face with the | 
glory of golden hair above it and the dark eyes | 
and the witching voice. He would never seek | 
for her or try to see her again; it was worse 
than useless, it would be wicked. He would 
marry Lady Griselda and take his father’s place 
in the world and—— 

“Tt is good bye this time, my boy.” 

The feeble, loving voite brought back his 
wandering wits and a®ob rosein his throat and 
nearly choked him as#e caressed the :nerveless 
hand that lay in-his-own. But few words more 
had that father to say to him, smal) time re- 
mained to (him on earth, he Emew his 
children to ‘iié ‘last, even wh 
speak to theta, 

When Arthur te aély'Carita from the room 
some hours later there was nothing Jefttothem 
of their father but thesilent form about which 
the last ministers to peor humanity wereialready 
busy, and’the memory of the loving words which 
had been jhis last on earth. © 

Tt ae little ‘time jk@Bore the mew earl 
saw his friend to havevamy private conversation 
with him, .and then dhe s@tracted a promise 
fromhim that he w “pack thand and | 
seek out the girl who > ¢ made 
impression on him anfl nélp ‘her if she needed 
help. 

“Which she does of course, or we should not 
have seen her where we did and.how ave did,” he 
said. “I cameaway just én time, Iseonard.” 

«T know thet,.and I qm wwery ‘thankful you 
did come away in time,” ‘was the hearty 
response. “‘Whatevér Gnifivenee ‘that woman 
might have had over you, and She would dave 
had some, would have been for evil. She isnot 
a good woman, and I pray Heaven she may 
never cross your path again.” 

“It is not at all likely, Lady Griselda will not 
permit any philandering.” 

Leonard Warburton knew the Lady Griselda 
very well, so his friend could speak.to him of 
her familiarly. 

“So much the betterfor you,” hesaid. “ A good 
wife may be a great shield to a man from a -bad 
woman, and that yellow-haired singing gizl isa 
regular Circe or I am much mistaken.” 

** You take strong prejudices, Warburton.” 

“IT am quick at reading people, and I read 
her,” was Leonard Warburton’s reply. ‘I 
would put half the world between you two if I 
had the power.’ 

* You are a strange fellow, Warburton,” 
Arthur Petronel said, looking round, on the 
ground, anywhere so that he did not meet his 
friend’s eyes. “ But you areright. If you have 
the power keep that girl and me apart. In the 
brief moment when I held her in my arms I for- 
got everything, my father, Griselda, my position, 
everything in the world but her glorious eyes. I 
was mad with love for her. I am mad still, drunk, 
besotted. There is something more than natural 
in the passion with which she has inspired me. 

I have fancied love often, I never knew the real 
meaning of it till-now.’ 

He sat down and covered his face with. his 
hands and Leonard Warburton looked at him 
with Pity y- 

“T am thankful to know you are removed 
from any chance of accidentally séeing ‘her,” he 
said. “It seems as if theremust be witcheraft 
in it,’ 

“Yes, doesn’t it?” said Arthur Petronel, 
bitterly. « Heream I, titled, wealthy, witha good 





| arrangement,” Mr. Warburton said. “‘For 


i a strange | ve 


| wife waiting fer me, and my father scarce cold | 


in his grave, to whom I gave my word that I 
would marry soon—with troops of friends and 


everything that any reasonable creature can). 


wish for—and yet I would throw trem all po’the | 
winds this moment.and go-through the world 


CHAPTER \vV. 
A MARRIED. ~ 


Married, married—and not to me! 
Is ‘it a dream, or can it be? 


Ir was with a feeling of blank disappointment 


a beggar so that I could haye that girl beside Ahentr-tetiie Datmanal-eendk-theg- tanta tes “whieh, 


me. 
“T don’t fancy sHE would consent to that 


Heaven’s sake, Arthur, put this madness away, 
| for it is madness. Even if you were free to- 
morrow to marry any woman, you could-not 
make such a preposterous match as that. , You 
would be the laughing-stock of the wor 

“I should notcare. Don’t talk to me about 
it any more. I have told you, forI want you to 


help me to master myself. Keep her away frem }, 


me, for if I see her my sceml all 
honour and manhood oad pe 
sake, The very thought of - Sasa” 


his friend told him of his non-success in finding 
Stella. He knew he was wrong in seeking for 
her—his common sense told him that no good 
could come of ever seeing her again. And yet 
he was so enthralled by the strange love that 
had come upon him at the sight of her face 
| that he iM have laid down the world had it 
| been his tolaawe seen her onge — and breathed 
imto,her ear ithe story of his ov 
He knew wight well that Sheie paths must 
fortewertnere, and ‘that if he ever came 
'woross heragain he wast, for his honour’s sake, 


ass have methin gto do with iner ; but he knew als 
that 


id he shoul all but ther — 


“TI will do my best. If I could compass it you) 3; 


should never see her again, be sure of it. If I 
meet her I will try and turn her path away from; 
yours, be sure of it.” 

** But you will seek her out and help her. i 
you will not I shall go myself.” 

“Stay here, and do your duty,” was the grave 
reply. “* I will do all you wish.” 

Leonard Warburton went away on his mission 
sad at heart. This freak of Arthur's and the 
strange mental condition in which he seemed 
to be augured ill ‘for Latly Griselda’s of 
mind in the time tocome. If he could this 
singing» woman with the'yellow hair and get her 
out of England, \to Austrailia or: » or any- 
where out of Lord Poronté’e way, he would only 
be too thankful. If he-readher aright, she pit 


money should be'there im plenty.if she were to | 
bargained with at all. 


having travelled and aes went to'the 
hotel to wéfresh a little ‘béfore he sallied 
‘forth ‘to “try anéiifind out where the girl lived, 

He hail some some ‘diffioulty, for her-voice had never | 
been heardsimee that eventful evening, and no 
- es seemel to iknow mmything about her. 

ventually description accomplished what he/ 
mee and he discovered where she lived. ‘ 

Mrs. Carmichal ted herself in answer 
to his knock, a shade sourer and more unkempt 
looking than usual, for: she was of the order 
slatternly at all times. 

“ Wha was ye spierin for?” she asked, in her 
most unamjablé° tone. She was scrubbing, 
good lady, and had no mind to be disturbed in 
her work. 

“I do not know. the young woman’s name,” 
Mr. Warburton replied. “But she lodged here 
a little while ago.” 

« A foreign woman ?” 

**I should judge so from her looks. I only 
saw her onee, singing out yonder in the 
street.” 

« Oh, ay, Mistress Catlin’s daughter.’ ¥ 

* Catlin, isthat the name ?” 

“It’s what I kenned her by. It was some: 
thing longer thanthat. Anyway, they’re.awa.” 

“Gone!” said Leonard Warburton, only :im- 
perfectly understanding the Scotch adiom, 

«<< Ay. hd 

** When P” 

** Nae sae lang syne ; the mither’s in her grave 
in the kirky ard yonder and the daughter’s 
gane, I dinna ken whaur.” 

“Dear me,” Leonard Warburton said, hardly 
knowing what to say at being brought up by 
such an-unexpected piece of information. 

** Will you give me the particulars, please ?iI 
have come a long way to‘find the,young person 
and I should like to know what has become of 
her. I see I am taking up your time, and if 
you will allow me to atone for that, by——” 

He slipped some money into her ‘hand as he 
spoke, and Mrs. Carmichal unbent: ‘at once and 
knew all about Miss Stella Catalani imme- 


_ dm the m 





diately. 


on ee ‘of Saimself, see 
‘time SS wildest aepphiogiaperere: 


« ct ead your bidding,” Me. Warburton 
wrote, ““‘am T hoe we tound oak where the gir) 
lived. . tae hale eater, as she sail, but shv 
day after we Sokigioantaes. £ They 
wespecta nnected or phe 
~ ena od Sore women 
lodgers— inform: 

and took 


‘one who would @o anything for money, and | Scotch 


to the station. There the cluevends,my boy, 


j.and Iam honestly glad, for your sake, that i: 
4 @oes. She is gone, and you must let her go 


The madness, for it is little else, will pass away, 
and you will forget her. She was nota good 
woman, I am sure, though | I can fancy your 
anger at my daring to say iso” 


““No, I am not angry,” the earl said to him- 
self, when he read tne letter. “ He is rigat, 
and 1 know it, but-—— What is it, Carita, dear? 
Do you-want me?” 

“Griselda is just come, Arthur. Won’t you 
come down and see her? Shevis in the morn- 
ing-room.” 

** Of course,”-and the young man rose with a 
sigh that did not escape his pretty sister. 
*‘Grisel and you must | be good friends when I 
am married, little one.” 

“We mean to be,” said the girl. 

She did not care very much about the Lad) 
Griselda, herself, and she hada shrewd suspicion 
that her brother did not either, but she bai 
heard what had ‘passed between him and hi 
dying father,and she resolved with all her might 
to‘help him to do'tke duty'that some intuition 
told her was distasteful to’ him. 

She had no idea that’he cared for anyone else, 
she only thought him disinclined to marry «t 
all. For herself she would have been glad tor 
him to‘have kept single. She loved her oid 
home very dearly, and she did not like the 
thought of a new mistress coming there. 

She would have’been horrified beyond measure 
could she have divined the secret that ‘Leonard 
Warburton had ‘in ‘his ‘keeping, and would hav: 
thought her ‘fastidious ‘brother certainly out of 
his senses to have‘fallen in love ‘witha street 
singer. 

There was nothing in ‘the appearance of the 
Lady Griselda ToHemathe *to inspire aversion. 
She was 'tall and handsome, with a dark-browe? 
beauty the -very opposite of Stella ‘Catalani’s 
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fair loveliness. She looked fit to be an empress, 
and there was something regal in the character 
of her beauty: 

She was not a woman tobe taken to a ‘man’s 
heart: and told to shelter there, but a princess, 
whose hand might be kissed, but never toyed 
with, whose lips might be admired for ‘their 
perfect contour, but never pressed with the 
rapture of a man’s all-absorbing passion. 

She would come to Arthur Petronel’s house 
as its mistress—the Countess of Toronto—and 
the mother, if: Heaven so willed it, of ‘future 
earls and inheritors of ‘the combined ‘wealth of 
her husband and herself, but she-would never 
be the loved and loving wife that could be 
gathered to her husband’s heart and made ‘the 
confidant of all his joys and sorrows. 

And Carita, pretty, gentle Carita, would re- 
ceive her and try to love her as she loved every- 
body that Arthur cared for, and the world would 
say, as it did already, what a suitable :match 
in every way it was. She did not exact much 
in the way of affection. She looked on any de- 
monstration of feéling:as:decidedly plebeian, or 
she. would havé beenshardly satisfied with ‘the 
stately courtesy ‘which was all Arthur Petronel 
could give her with his head :full of another 
woman. 

A fair face, with its coronal of: golden hair, 
seemed to come between him and his stately 
bride elect as they talked, and a’bitter yearning 
took hold of him to fo away and leave it all and 
search through the world for the one woman of 
his love—the‘one whom he told himself would 
be his love till time and its cares were over for 


him. 
7 4 * % 7 


The story told by Mrs. Carmichal to Leonard 
Warburton wastrue. The help that Stelia so 
needed had come to her in the very hour when 
the angry woman was telling ner she must go 
as soon as her mother was dead. And death 
was so near, she was watching for it even then, 
and she ‘was so wretched and downcast, inspite 
of her good fortune and the sovereign that had 
seemed such riches, that she ‘did not hear the 
knock at the door nor ‘the -voice that asked for 
her dying mother. 

It was not till Mrs. Carmichal’s voice called 
her from below that she was aware that someone 
was asking for her, and she went down to be 
folded in the embrace of a tall man ‘in a travel- 
ling-dress before she had time to see who-he was 
like. 

“My poor child,” a voice said, that -was 
familiar and yet almost strange. 

It was so long since she had heard it, and she 
looked up with a glad cry. 

“Ah, Mr. Treherne!” she exclaimed, “‘ can it 
be you ?” 

And then her over-strained nerves gave way, 
and she burst into a passion of tears. He soothed 
and comforted her and badether not to ery, for 
he had come tovhelp her. 

‘* What are'you doing here?” he asked. 

For the last time he had seen Stella Catalani 
and her mother it had been under very different 
circumstances. 

“ Starving,” sheisaid, passionately ; “and she 
is dying.” 

“ Who is dying ?” he asked. 

*She—mamma.” 

And he turned a horrified face ‘to the Jand- 
lady, who had put aside all her spite’ and iil- 
temper now that she saw relief had come. 

“Is it true?” he asked. 

“Ay, is’t,” she replied;shortly. ‘She'll nae 
last the night out, I’m thinking.” 

“Take me to her,” he said'to Stella. 

And they went upstairs, leaving Mrs. Car- 
michal in much wonderment at the bottom. 

“Well, that dings a’,” was her comment on 
what was passing, and then she betook herself 
to her supper with a better appetite than 
generally, for she scented money in the appear- 
ance of the stranger, and: knew that the back 
rent would be paid up now. 


She wondered not a'little who the stranger 
was, but she was never enlightened. He was 
in fact an old friend of Stella’s father, one who 
had loved him’ very dearly: in spite of his many 








faults, and who had tried in vain'to find out 
what had become of his widow and daughter 
after the bank -failure which had ‘so completely 
ruined them. 

Accident had given him the clue and be had 
come—all too late to minister to the poor widow. 
Privation had done its work on her; but there 
was Stella. When they stood together in the 
squalid little room’ which was all her home now 
he looked at her with wonder and the adwira- 
tion that everybody félt for her wondrous 
beauty. 

“Forgive me for my greeting just now,” he 
said. ‘I forgot that ycu are not’the little girl 
I knew. Why,'I have held you in my arms 
many a time a wee balby:” 

He had been a. lad'then himself, but he ‘had 
had the run of theartist’s house and had seemed 
almost like a younger brother there. A for- 
tune had come to him since then, hampered 
with some conditions, but still his own, and he 
had been a ‘good angel very often to the impe- 
cunious household of Paul Catalani. 

He owed the artist a debt of gratitude; he 
had saved him from a terrible accident, if not 
from actual death, and he never forgot ‘it, and 
held out a helping hand to him when all else 
almost turned their backs upon him. 


He ‘had come now to hold out a helping hand 


to his widow, but he had come all too late—as 
Mrs. Carmichal had predicted, the invalid did 
not see the night out. She knew Noel Treherne 
and commended Stella to his keeping, and then 
thanking him’she died. , 

Everything was done that Leonard Warburton 
had ‘told his friend. The funeral'was provided 
and Stella, dressed in good mourning, had gone 
away with him. But there was one thing that 
the good lady did not ‘know, and that was that 
Stella had goné tobe his wife. 

She had not been informed of that fact—it 
had nothing to do with her, but it was so. 
Prompted by an impulse that he scarcely under- 
stood, and smitten by the beauty that seemed 
almost supernatural in its influence, he had 
asked her to be his wife. 

From the first moment of their meeting he 
had been under the spell, infatuated, intoxicated 
—as Arthur Petronel had been—and the madness 
had its way and he spoke. 

He was a great many years older than 
she was—quite an old man, he told himself, be- 
side her; and when they had seen her mother 
buried he asked her in fear and trembling, tor- 
mented with dread:lest his new passion should 
be rejected. 

She looked at him in amazement—to do her 
justice she had not the remotest idea of any 
such thing. 

“Mr. Treherne,” she said, “do you know 
what you are saying ? what you are asking 
me P” 

“Yes, yes,’ he said, breathlessly. “I am 
asking you to be my ‘wife, Stella; to let me 
stand between you and the world’s ‘frowns from 
this hour. Ah, say you will. You shall be 
loved:as wife was never loved yet. You shall 
not have an ungratified wish if you will only 
say yes.” 

« But I~I—don’t know you,” Stella replied, 
hesitatingly. “I was a little girl when you 
used to come to our house, and——” 

« And you have grown into a lovely woman. 
Say, child, shall it be? ‘You shall never know 
care or trouble more if you will but say the 
little word. That is——” 

“That is what ?” 

“Tf there is no one else. Ah! Stella, say you 
are heart whole. I cannot bear the thought of 
another.” 

“Qh, no, there is no one else,” she replied, 
slowly. She was weighing the pros and cons 
in her mind’with a calculation that would have 
hardly pleased him could he have read her 
thoughts. 

“My life has been too hard for anything 
like ‘lovemaking. I never thought of marrying 
anyone till now.” 

«Then think of it now,” he urged, and Stella 
did think, tossing and turning on ‘her hard bed 
for a whole night, and with the morning came 
the resolution to say yes. 





€ 


She did not love him—how could she? and 
she was not sure she ever should. But her 
position as his wife, even though their marriage 
must be kept secret for a time, would be so in- 
finitely better than the misery of the past two 
years that it would be like Paradise. 

When Noel .Treherne came in the morning 
for his answer it was “Yes,” and when Stella 
and he left Ayr a few hours afterwards it was to 
thake their way to London with all speed and be 
married as soon’ as they could arrange the pre- 
liminaries. 

Love at first sight it had been, but she was 
grateful and told him with truth that she would 
do her'utmost to be a good and faithful wife to 
him. She would try to love him in time,and he 
took her to‘his heart and told ber he was not 
afraid,'that the love would come as the days 
went on. He loved her so dearly that he was 


quite sure she would be permitted ‘by Heaven to 
love him a little in réturn. 


CHAPTER ‘VI. 
HOW THE DAYS FLEW BY. 


Silenee in love bewrays more woe 
Than words howe’er so witty ; 
A beggar that'is dumb, you know, 

May chalienge double; pity. 


“Moments sped as moments will,” says the 
quaint little ballad concerning ‘the Maid of 
Arcadee—fast enough to all the personages of 
our story till some three months had passed. 
Much happened in that time of moment to them 
all. The Lady Carita had come into a fortune by 
the death of their mother’s sister, who had died 
unmarried and was independent of her brother. 
Death had been very busy round these two, young 
people. They could wear no deeper mourning out- 
wardly than they already wore for their dead 
father. Butthey had yet.another loss to mourn 
besides that of their. aunt, whom they had loved 
very dearly both for her own sake and that of 
their dead mother, whom she very much 
resembled. 

There would be no bringing home a bride to 
Petronel now. The Countess of Toronto that 
was to have been slept in the family vaultat 
Tollemache Towers, and the earl was free to 
choose once more. 

Lady Griselda’s death had been very sudden, 
and made one‘amongst many of the convincing 
proofs of the impossibility of dealing successfully 
with contagious disorders. Without the smallest 
warning or any appearance of danger, diphtheria 
had suddenJy broken out in the household at 
Tollemache, and in spite of all precautions and 
remedies resorted to had spread with frightful 
rapidity. 

Tollemache Towers was no old-fashioned place 
with corroding water pipes and imperfect 
drainage. The old house, which had stood for 
centuries and might easily have become a nest 
of disease and death, had been destroyed by fire 
some fifty years before, and a new mansion had 
risen out of its ashes, built with every modern 
improvement and drained to perfection. Lord 
Tollemache, the father of Lady Griselda, had a 
craze on the subject of health, and drained and 
ventilated his splendid house almost to the ex- 
tent of discomfort. 

How the terrible disease was brought there no 
one could tell, it was not in the village at the 
park gates, nor anywhere in the neighbourhood. 
But it came, and before it could be stamped out 
Lord Tollemache had lost his only daughter,.a 
younger son, and three of his servants. 

Arthur. Petronel was in Paris on business,.and 
rushed home as fast as rail and steam would 
bring him when the tidings were telegraphed to 
him. But he was only in time to hear that 
Griselda was dying, and to go home stunned and 
shocked beyond measure at the tidings. 

To enter the infected house would have been 
to carry the disease elsewhere, perhaps to his 
own sister, and he turned away,from the lodge 
where the doctor had met him with the news, 
feeling somehow as if he had done the poor 
dying lady a wrong by being away from England 
ut such a time. 
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He was not to know that she was ill, and his 
ety to Paris had been about something for 

er future comfort and enjoyment. But the 
very fact of his want of love for her made him 
keenly alive to anything that would seem like a 
slight to her. 

He reproached himself bitterly for the strange 
sensation of relief that sprang up in his heart 
when she was gone. 

He was free, free if he chose to seek for the 
one loved face that had haunted his memory like 
a dream and seemed ever present to him through 
all his daily life. 

He strove with all his might to put away the 
feeling, to reason himself out of the madness, 
and he resolved that he would occupy himself 
with the business of his estates and the care of 
his sister, and try and forget that he had ever 
dreamed of elevating a nameless girl to the rank 
and station of Countess of Toronto. 

Lady Griselda had been dead a month, and 
Arthur and his sister sat in Lady Carita’s pretty 
morning room at Petronel discussing their 
future doings. They would have to emerge from 
their retirement before long and mix with the 
world once more. Petronel was to be their 
home, they had resolved on that, the other 
houses owned by the earl were to be let, at any 
rate till he was married—which event seemed 
to be removed to the very remotest obscurity 
now—or till Lady Carita chose a husband for her- 
self, which, truth to tell, she seemed to be in no 
hurry to do. 

She had had one London season already, under 
the chaperonage of her aunt, Lady Beckenham, 
the late earl’s sister, who had been like'a mother 
to her, and who was going to reside with the 
brother and sister during their London sojourn. 
She was a well-jointured widow, and just the per- 
son to: have the charge of a high-spirited and 
somewhat romantic girl. 

Such was the character Lady Carita had borne 
when she first appeared in society ; but she had 
seemed to alter of late, though no one could 
assign any reason for the change. Perhaps the 
man who loved her so well was the only person 
who had divined the real cause of her altered 
spirits—viz., that she loved, and that her love, 
for some reason or other, was a secret. 

Her brother had no idea of it as they sat talk- 
ing together in the pleasant, sociable fashion 
which tells of perfect freedom of thought and 
action. He thought she must be ill after she had, 
apropos of their London journey, given utter- 
ance to a remarkable desire. 

“I wish you’d give me the Wren’s Nest, 
Arthur.” 

The Wren’s Nest wes a house on the Petronel 
estate, in sight from some of the upper windows. 
A veritable nest, in that it lay in a hollow and was 
embowered in ancient trees, a charming bit of 
seclusion for anyone loving solitude and quiet, 
but something dull for any company-loving 
tenant. It was not by any means unhealthy, 
the trees that shut it in from the outside world 
were not so close to the house as they appeared, 
and the grounds within the belt of greenery were 
the prettiest in all the country round. 

It had been the dower house of the Petronel 
ladies in times gone by, but of late there had 
been no need for it, and it had been let. It was 
empty now, for the family were very particular 
who came there, as it was actually within the 
grounds, and a care-taker was kept in it to see 
that it remained in good repair. 

Lord Toronto looked at his sister in sur- 
prise. 

“You are welcome to the Nest if you want 
it,” he said. “ What’s your fancy for that 
special place, little one ?” 

“«T should like to live there, Arthur.” 

« Live there—why ?” 

“IT don’t know; lam tired, I think. I don’t 
want to goto London. Let me goto the Nest and 
have some good, quiet soul to take care of the 
house and me.” 

For answer the earl took his sister in his arms 
and drew her close to him in a loving embrace. 
He loved her very dearly, and he felt as if he 
had somewhat neglected her of late. 

“My poor little Carita,” he said, gently, “you 
have been left here to brood till you have become 





a misanthrope. It is time we went to London. 
You will be all right then.” 

«I don’t want to go to town, Arthur.” 

“Oh, yes, youdo. You will pick up a husband 
and your lost roses as well when once you are 
with Aunt Hagar.” 

Hagar was the somewhat unromantic name of 
Lady Beckenham, who had inherited a fortune 
through it, and was quite content,and it was 
Carita’s name too, though only in the second 
degree—she was Carita Lucy Hagar Petronel, 
and rather liked the old-fashioned appellation 
of Abraham’s second love. 

“T shall never marry, Arthur.” 

“Dear me.” And Arthur Petronel held his 
sister off and had a good look at her. ‘“ What 
a world-renouncing little lady it is. Have the 
number and pertinacity of your suitors—and 
they would make a noble army of martyrs if 
they were hunted up and set side by side— 
disgusted you? or are you pining for some im- 
possible hero that you can’t have, like—— Why, 
Carita, child, what have I said? Little sister, 
don’t cry like that!’ 

For she had hidden her face on his breast and 
was crying in the passionate gasps that tell of 
long-suppressed emotion, and he held her close 
and let her weep till the paroxysm had passed. 
Could it be possible, he thought, that he had 
inadvertently touched the right chord, and 
. that all this queer fancy about the Wren’s Nest 
was due to some attachment that he knew 
nothing of ? She was calm in a little while and 
raised her pretty face and smiled. 

“Don’t mind me, Arthur,” she said. “I 
suppose I am hipped by all that is gone by. 
I’m in earnest about the Nest though. That is 
just what I should like.” 

*“Wouldn’t a convent do as well? That’s 
the orthodox way of renouncing the world, you 
know.” 

“ Yes, if you are a Catholic; but I hate half 
measures, and the Protestants have no convents, 
one shams. I’m not going to retire into one of 

em.” 

She evidently wished him to forget her 
emotion, and he appeared to doso, but he re- 
solved to see his aunt and to find out from her 
if possible if anyone had crept into his sister’s 
heart unknown to him. He said no more to 
Carita then, but he questioned Lady Beckenham 
closely when she came, as she did very soon 
after. 

“Bless me, no,” she replied, in amazement. 
“ Carita sent the men away, one after another. 
She might have married half a dozen times over 
if the law would have allowed her; but she 
would have nothing to do with any of them.” 

“And you had no visitors of your own that 
she would be likely to take a fancy to?” 

“‘Not that Ican remember. She was always 
pleasant with everybody. [Depend upon it she’s 
only hipped and nervous. You have had enough 
both of you to make you miserable lately.” 

“Yes, we have passed through a troubled 
time enough,” the young earl replied. “I 
shall look to you, Aunt Hagar, to bring back 
Carita’s spirits. I have been so wrapped up in 
myself that I have neglected her, poor child, and 
she has been left far too much alone.” 

« That’s all that ails her. Let me have her 
and I will cure her, never fear. By the way, 
Arthur, what has become of young Warburton ? 
I have not seen him lately.” 

“He’s in Italy. He had a very good offer 
made him to transact some business for the 
‘Times,’ and he went. Why? Is He the man 
do you think? Does Carita care for nim ?” 

“No. He cares for her., I have seen that for 
a long time.” 

«Yes. It’s palpable enough, poor fellow. He’s 
a good fellow.” 

“He is, and I shall be glad to see him back. 
When is he coming home again ?” 

“ Directly almost.” 

Very soon indeed. Only a few days elapsed 
before he was at Petronel, once more in the 
presence of the woman he loved as his own life, 
but to whom he might never lift his eyes in the 
way of wooing. 

It was something to be in her presence, to 





hear her voice, to see ner face, and to touch the | 


little hand that she laid in his in gentle greet. 


ing. 

The friends had much to talk about, for 
Leonard Warburton had been over ground that 
they had travelled together, and they chatted 
mgs of Rome and people that they knew 
there. 

«« By the way, you know Noel Treherne ?” he 
said, in the midst of their talk. 

“Hardly, except by name. 
believe ; don’t you, child ?” 

** He used to call on Aunt Hagar sometimes,” 
Lady Carita said, without looking up from a 
book she was turning over. 

“I have seen him of course,” the earl said. 
** What about him ?’’ 

“ He’s married.” 

“Well, what of that? Mayn’ta man marry 
if he likes ?” 

“Most men. Butvhis uncle has bound him 
by a promise never to marry or he will be dis- 
inherited. Anyway, his marriage is a secret one. 
I found it out by accident.” . 

«* Whom has he married ?” 

“I don’t know.. He hasa lady with him, and 
he is not the man to enter into any other con- 
nection than marriage. I only saw her ata 
distance, and she was closely veiled, but by ail 
reports she is the most beautiful creature that 
the light of. day ever shone on. She is his wife 
without a doubt, and——Lady Carita, you are 
ill. What is the matter ?” 

He was not in time. They had neither of them 
been thinking of orlooking at Lady Carita, and at 
his last words she had slipped from her chair and 
lay at their feet, white and still as a corpse. 


(To oe Continued.) 
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SCIENCE. 





ImrratTion or Amper.—A remarkably skilful 
imitation of amber is now being manufactured 
in large quantities at Vienna. Its chief con- 
stituent is resin obtained from the decomposition 
of turpentine. While possessing the electric 
qualities of real amber, it liquefies at a much 
lower temperature and offers less resistance to 
the action of alcohol or ether. To complete the 
resemblance to trueamber the makers introduce 
insects and fragments of plants into specimens 
of the artificial product. 

A New Sream Borrer.—A new form of steam 
boiler, invented by Mons. Bernard, has been 
tested on a French vessel with such satisfactory 
results that the naval authorities in France 
have directed a careful examination of it, with 
a view to its adoption for war steamers. It is 
shaped like a gasometer receiver, and its chief 
advantage over other boilers is said to be superior 
economy in the consumption of fuel. 

Opour or Lieatnine.—Notwithstanding the 
prevalent notion that the peculiar odour which 
often pervades the air after a thunder shower is 
due to the presence of ozone liberated by the 
action of the electric discharge, Schiéne, the 
German chemist, declares that there is not in 
fact the remotest similarity between the odour 
of ozone and the odour caused by lightning. 

O1tep Waves.—Captain David Gray has been 
attempting a practical application of the well- 
known fact that oil has the power of stilling 
waves. His experiment was made at the Nortn 
Bar of Peterhead, which is well known for the 
heavy surf that is generally breaking over it in 
the winter. He~selected a rough day and 
dropped a bottle full of oil into the:sea. The 
oil floating up out of the bottle converted the 
“choppy”? waves over a large area “into an 
expanse of long undulating rollers, smooth and 
glassy, and so robbed of all their violence that 
a small open boat could ride on them in safety.” 
Perforated pipes are to be laid across the mouth 
of. the Peterhead Harbour and tanks erected 
to contain oil so thata continuous stream may 
be allowed to flow into the sea during heavy 
weather. The effect of the oil in the above- 





mentioned experiment was not merely transitory 
but lasted for a considerable time. 
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ince CHAPTER XXI. 
vith 
t is LADY CLARE’S DREAM. 
hief Oh, I have passed a miserable night, 
rior So fall of fearful dreams, of oul. ctaute, 
That as I am a Christian, faithful man 
the I would not spend another such a night 
ich Though *twere to buy a world of happy days. 
= Tue sky is quite clear now, over the distant 
the hills the grey dawn is breaking, but shimmering 
the moonlight still falls softly on that rambling 
> in mansion yclept Freston Castle, as a slow pro- 
pur cession approaches it, bearing with care and 
gentleness a body on an improvised bier. 
ton The inmates of the castle are fast asleep. 
a). Even St. John Darrell, after hours of restless 
on tossing, has forgotten his many cares. Even 
tin Blanche Carew has ceased to commune with her 
- aching, pitiful heart, vainly bidding it “Be 
in still.” Even that frigid woman of the world, 
nd her mother, after much perturbation and many 
he plottings on Blanche’s behalf, has lost count of 
"wd the hours the clock upon her mantelpiece has 
om chimed. Even Lady Clare, comforted by the 
iad remembrance of Mostyn’s promise, has put away 
at the thought of her brother’s danger and slum- 
= bers tranquilly. But as she sleeps she dreams. 
th She is treading with hurrying feet a bare, 
od wide plain. The light is murky and indistinct, 
ay but before her she descries a flying figure, 
vy “clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful.” 
Md She knows that the figure beckons to her, and 
‘y that she is impelled to follow in eager, breath- 


less pursuit which never pauses to question the 











[A GENEROUS FOE.] 


wisdom or the purpose of her flight. Voices 
call to her through the gloom, the voices of all 
the people she has known. Some threaten, 
some entreat, some expostulate, and the burden 
of their cry is ever that she would stop. But 
still she pursues until a river stays her course 
—a river running with blood. And lifting up 
her eyes to the further shore she perceives that 
the figure in white raiment stands there 
beckoning still. A golden glory isabout it, the 
face is transfigured asthe face of an angel of 
light, but the eyes are human, and she knows 
them, whilst across the ensanguined waves 
Mostyn Howard’s voice calls to her, saying : 

“Come to me, Clare—Clare—Clare—my be- 
loved.” 

*« Come to me, Clare !” 

Lady Clare, wide awake now, opens her eyes, 
and in another instant she stands white-robed 
in the centre of the chamber, looking about her 
wonderingly. That voice, so distinct, so vividly 
natural. Could it be the creation of a dream ? 

The room is in semi-darkness, and she turns 
to the window to admit more light. As she 
pulls the cord which raises the blind her atten- 
tion isarrested by something which is passing 
below, and straightway her dream is forgotten. 

It is a confused procession of keepers, grooms, 
and labourers—about twenty in all. In their 
midst four of the most stalwart bear a rough 
litter, apparently a gate taken off its hinges, 
upon which lies the stiff, motionless body of a 
man. In an instant her woman’s ‘intuition 
leaps to two conclusions—Reuben Holt has se- 
cured his revenge—her brother has been foully 
murdered. 

She makes no moan—she utters no cry. 
With blanched face and staring, terrified eyes 
she searches for evidence to verify or confute 
her fears. There is the murderer, pinioned and 
guarded. Even at this distance she sees, or 
imagines she sees, an agony of remorse in his 
face. 

There are three other men whose hands are 
bound behind them, doubtless poachers who were 
concerned in the fray. But Lord Ferrars is no 
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where visible. Alas, alas! his is the form 
stretched upon that improvised bier. And the 
tutor, where ishe ? The man in whose protec- 
tion she trusted—through faith in whose pro- 
mise she was able to sleep calmly in spite of her 
belief in the deadly peril which threatened her 
brother. No wonder the coward has crept 
away to hide his dishonoured head. She never 
knew how she hated Mostyn Howard until 
now. 

A jutting angle of masonry hides that sad 
procession. It disappears like a baleful vision. 
Calm, peaceful, holy appears Nature’s green 
loveliness. For one moment Lady Clare asks 
herself whether she is awake or dreaming. The 
next, her trembling fingers have kindleda lamp 
and are fastening a dressing-gown about her 
shivering frame. 

A bell peals through the castle with a noisy, 


' imperative summons, arousing sleepers to fear- 


ful questioning whether it is an alarm of fire. 
Ere ever the sound dies away those eager 
applicants for admission hear that somebody is 
responding to the appeal. The great key turns 
stiffly in the lock, the great bolts are one by one 
withdrawn, the massive door swings slowly upon 
its hinges. 

Then those rough men—the keepers, the 
labourers, the grooms—fall back in dismay. It 
is an earl’s daughter who has opened unto them. 
An earl’s daughter, clad ina gorgeous dressing 
gown, down which rippling masses of unloosed 
hair stream to the waist, a delicate young girl, 
with bare feet and blanched face, and staring, 
terrified eyes, and an unnatural calm and 
quietude of manner. 

‘* Let me see him,” she commands. “Is my 
brother dead ?” 

It is Dykes, the keeper, who first recovers self- 
possession, thrusting himself between her and 
that prostrate form which the bearers have 
lowered to the ground. Dykes, the keeper, 
who nevertheless forgets in his agitation to re- 
move his hat, and puts out his hands with clumsy 
gentleness to stop her, as though this fair 
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patrician demoiselle were a daughter of his 
own. 

“Don’t ’ee now—don’t ’ee now, my leddy,” 
he implores. ‘“ For God’s sake go away.” 

« Let me see him,” she repeats. ‘“ Don’t dare 
to stop me, Dykes.” 

Then the keeper retires likewise before those 
bare advancing feet, nor ventures to arrest her 
trembling hand gs it plucks a handkerchief 
from the slain man’s face. 

There he lies in the moonlight, he whom’she 
has flouted, and outraged, and hated, he who 
has given his life at her entreaty; not her 
brother, Heaven be thanked, but Mostyn 
Howard, her enemy. 

There is a terrible wound upon his forehead, 
a wound into which his hair has strayed, a+ 
mass of clotted gore. Around his left atm is 
bound a handkerchief which once was white and 
now is vivid crimson. But the slain man is not 
her brother, it is only Mostyn Howard, her 
enemy. She remembers her vision, and the 
voice which called to her across the ensanguined 
river saying : “Come tome, Clate“=Clare, my 
beloved.” 

“A dream awoke me, and I exw yom from my 
window,” she explains, still with that whiateral 
quietude of manner. “I thought it was Ferrars 
who was kill 

“The shot wete aimed ‘at my lord, but Muster 
Howard He hit on, purpose like,” 
answers the k “Do 'ee now, my ledidy, ee 
back to bed. ff Pertars, he ‘ain't 
He be gone to Aooter, that’s all.” 

“Go back to Sound advice coheed by 
frightened mat@Servants, Who, aroused 7" 
pealing of the: bell, come down in 
various ‘stages of “ else te- 
mains for het, seeing that ‘this 
gentleman is meither kith nor ethics mg 
woollen drapet’s grandson, Ferrate’s 
enemy ? 

She acts upon it, but as soon as her maids 





leave her she locks the door upon them softly, re- 
kindles her lamp, and searches among her | 
dresses in her wardrobe. One or two, she knows, 
are black. 

Woman’s instinct prompts her to seek them 
out and wear them in token that she mourns for 
the poor fellow who gave his life at her re- 
quest. 

Hitherto she has lost no opportunity to testify | 
disrespect, would that by doing penance in black 
dresses for the remainder of her days she might 
find ease for remorseful conscience and still this 
terrible pain at her heart. 

A clock stands ticking in the corner of the 
chamber, “ Dead, dead, dead,” it seems tosay 
with maddening reiteration, untilshe can bear it 
no longer, but is obliged to arrest the motion of 
the pendulum. 

The noises about the castle have ceased, it is | 
silent as the grave. She hears the sound of | 
wheels, and, looking out ‘of window, perceives | 
her brother anda doctor driving furiously. The 
girlsmiles a sad, wan smile. Of what avail is 
this show of medical aid? Has she not’ with her 
own eyes seen that Mostyn Howard is dexd ? 

She has drawn up the blind, and now the cold, 
grey dawn fills the chamber; ‘somehow Lady 
Clare’s face looks cold and gréy ‘also. She ‘is 
thinking of ‘a bare, wide plain, a ‘rivér Gf blood, 
a glorified spirit with tender human ¢yés, a voice 
calling : 

« Come to me, Clare+Clare, my beloved.” 

She is thinking of her dream and “trying to 
find its interpretation. Is the plain Life-is the 
river Death? Willi there be no respite:for ‘ner, 
until she joins him, who was her enenty,im the 
golden light beyond ? 

Somebody is tapping at her door. Blanche 
Carew is begging for admission. Lady Clare 
crosses the room and lets her in. 

Blanche is erying quietly, and Lady’ Clare 
wonders why she cannot cry too. 

“Ferrars sent me, dear. He thought | you 
would be glad to hear what the doctor says.” 

«Glad to hear!’ a grim jest surely. “Glad 
to hear!” 

Lady Clare’s lips move, but she cannotask the 
meaning of that cruel piece of irony. 





“The doctor says, Clare, it is almost certain 


Mr. Howard will live. The only danger is from 
the great loss of blood ; it seems the bullet passed 
quite through the fleshy part of the arm, but did 
not penetrate the side. The wound on the fore- 
head was caused by a stone thrown by one of the 
poachers, and although it stunned him for a 
very long time he has now recovered consciows- 
ness. Clare, Clare, do not sob so; you frighten 
me. Did you think he was dead ” 

But Clare cannot answer save by convulsive 
sobbings and a deluge of thankful tears. Poor 
little, faulty, tender-hearted Clare, the asiven 
greyness has passed away from her face—she is 
able to ory at last. 


a 
CHAPTER XXII. 
REURAN HOLT’S VISTroRs. 
bree wineries ca seam potgon tt, 
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Thr news septs apeenecuet a soul in Freston 
mr re buat bas hea’ fight between the 
earl’s and pe Magne hana 
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a figure ora 
Clara Markham. . 
Yet she is sadly changed. Her bright. eyes 


| are red and swollen with weeping, her hat and 


shawl are all awry, and herordinarily roving and 
coquettish glances are replaced by a demeanour 


| which tells of médest grief and ‘shame. ‘The 


ready tears begin ‘to flow afresh as she passes 
within sight of the lodge, the bye+path into 
which Lord Ferrars succeeded in deeoying her 
the other day for one of the harmless flirtations 


| she loves so well. 


Harmless! that was the beginning of mischief 


| which ‘hac culminated in an awful crime. Pretty 
| Clara Markham has registered a solemn vow that 


sne will never again indulge in flirtation, harm- 
tess or otherwise, for the pepperran of her natural 


| life. 


Strolling down the avenue, witha big mastiff 
at his heels, comes a tall, slight gentleman with 
a ‘dark, reposeful face, which wears its normal 
air of tranquil, melancholy boredom. ‘To dim 
Clara forthwith addresses herself, with piteous 
appeal. 

“Oh! Mr. Darrell, sir, would you be ‘so kind 
as to tell me the rights of this miserable busi- 
ness ?” 

« All the rights are wrongs, my girl. Youare 
Clara Markham, are you not?” 

“T am, sir.” 

“Then I fear you did the first wrong, Clara, 
by disturbing Rewben Holt’s peace ‘ef mind ; 
driving him to evil courses, and toa wild project - 
of mistaken revenge. Last. night ‘the ‘oppor- 
tunity came, but he ‘shot the wrong man 5 to! 
wit, Mr. Howard, Lord Ferrars's tutor.” 

“Ts Mr. Howard déad,sir ?” 

*‘No, norlikety ‘to die, I trust.” 

“Oh, sit, might I’speak ‘to poor Renben ?” 

The girl’s clasped hands, her tear-stained face, 


-her imploring expression lend ‘stréng'th ‘to the 


entreaty. 

‘St. John Geliberates « little, taking time to’ 
consider it. He is putting his own’eonstruction 
upon what he’sees, and the deduction is im‘favour 
of her petition. 

“Come with tne,” he answers, gently, sitting 
back by the way he tame. ° 

In silence, side by side; they. march along the 
avenue towards the castle. True gentleman that 
he is, St. John Darrell respects the grief and the 





remorse of this low-born damsel. It is no part 
of his métier to be apt at improving the occa. 
sion; perhaps he knows that her sorrowin- 
heart is preaching more wisely and more elo- 
quently than words of his could do. 

With considerate kindmess he conducts her by 
a path which winds amongst the shrubberies out 
of sight of the castle windows. It terminates 
close to a door before which the village constable 
—who is generally considered a garrulous little 
man, contin milling at bis own jokes— 
mounts guard solemnity. 

“ Allow this young woman to speak with the 
L paren ” commands St.John Darrell, ima tone 

authority. 

A bate and cheevless: @partment, lighted only 
me dota barred ‘window, furnished only with 

woodén férni.” “In the centre of the form, 

tie planted on his "knees, his face burie: 
in the aeons of bis bandswits that unbappy 
being, 60 tersely and significantly designai 


ie does not, look cup as the door opens, ani 
when the heavy key'turns again in the hock he 
shivers a little, that‘s all. He'must have heard 
the rustle of her @ress, buty if 80, he makes no 
sign. There is no®oom in his wind for curiosity 
as to the intruders he is only conscious,of over- 
whelming remorseful misery. 

For a few seconds she stands regarding that 
dejected figute, the tears stealing down her 
cheeks the while. Then, as though her*resolve 
were taken, she#teals to him, sinks on the form 
by’ his side, throws ‘clinging, loving arms about 
his neck, murmmaring : 

* Reuben!” , 

Slowly he raises his “bowed head, gazes at her 
with bloodshotjanguished eveaeee as though 
with those gfeat bony hands efehis he would 
thrust heraway, though not ungently. 

“Get ate gone, lass, get thee gone,” he 
urges, brokenly. 

“ Not till I’ve said a word of comfort, Reuben 
dear. Oh! Rube, Rube, I never thought t’ would 
ha’ come to this.” 

And poor Clara, by way of administering the 
first dose of comfort, begins to sob and cry as 
thoughrher heart,would ybreak. » 

The treatmentiis efficacious. At the sight of 
her sorrow Reuben Holt partially forgets his 
own and sets himself to administering clumsy 
consolation: 

* Don’t ’ée now, don’t take on so, lass. Go 
thy ways, and keep company wi’ a better man 
than a jealous, blunderin’ fool like me. Clara, 
I could bear the punishment better if the shot 
had gone where I meant it—to the black heart 
of the villain-as wronged ye.” 

The girl’s clinging arms loosen their hold, 
her tears cease toflow, she regards him steadily, 
with lofty indignation, and yet more in sorrow 
than in anger. 

“Are you mad ‘still, Reuben?” she asks, 
gently.. “No man ever wronged me, except by 
suspicions my proud spirit couldn’t bear. After 
all that’s come and e between us, haven’t 
you learned to know me better? Haven’t you 
learned that though there’s plenty of mischiet 
and giddiness, and love of flirting and teasins, 


j thang sne’er a bit of vice, Rube, né’et a bit of 


vice ?” 

Her truthful eyes look straight into his blood- 
shot ones—her earnest voice carries unhesitating 
conviction, Again Reuben Holt hows his head, 
and this time in shame. 

“I loved you always, Rube, even when we 
quarrelled worse. You were masterful with me, 
lad, trying to drive when you might have 


‘| coaxed, oa I flew out and couldn’t bear it. 
‘Still I never thought but ’twould all come right 


in the end.” 

The bowed head sinks lower, the girl’s fingers 
wander caressi amongst its unkempt masses 
of hair. Reuben Heit lifts one of his great, hard 
hands and presses those consetiog ers to his 

ete. 


| lips. The reconciliation is 

“TI won't deny,” poner diy, musingly, 
“but the young lord changed a merry word 
with me sometimes, and once or twice he 
snatched a hasty kiss, without saying ‘ By’re 
leave.” It’s the way with such as him, and I 
thought no harm. But neither merry word nor 
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pasty kiss will any get from me, Rube, till the 
trouble’s over and you are a free man once 
more.” 

“Don’t ’ee say 80, lass, it may be years an’ 
years of penal ‘servitude, or it may be worse,” 
remonstrates her lover, brokenly. “ I couldna’ for 
shame let ’eé hold fast ‘to’ a wastrel like me. 
Tnere’s many and many a better man.” 

Pretty Clara’s hands cover his lips, pretty 
Clara’s lips are whispering in his ear. So 
absorbed are they that neither is aware that a 
door at the upper end of the lock-up has 
opened, and that Lord Ferrars ‘stands on the 
threshold, regarding them with comical but 
benevolent interest. 

“JT want no better man, Rube. 
men inall the world, with the young lord you 
were jealous of at the head of them, were want- 
ing me to wed, I’d be true and faithful to you, 
till such ‘time as you’ve done your punishment 
and could take me to wife.” 

From the upper énd of the lock-up, clear and 
hearty, a young voice rings out, in cheery up- 
braiding : 

“Now, that is really unkind of you, Clara. 
Here have I been encountering all sorts of 
dangers for ‘your sweet sake, and now you are 
renouncing me and hugging Reuben Holt’ be- 
fore my very eyes. Holt, have‘ you not another 
pistol handy to put an end tomy woes?” © 
Anything but woebegone looks the lad’s merry 
face. , 

Clara has risen from the form, and is courtesy- 
ing in’ modést confusion. Reuben Holt rises 
also, and pulls his forelock with humbie contri- 
tion. 

“Tf I had one, my lord, I wouldn’t use it. I 
seem to have woke out of'a bad dream.” 

“Glad to ‘hear it,” says. my lérd. ‘Perhaps 
you would like to shake hands, just in token 
that we sire both' wide awake and do not bear 
malice.” 

Tbe whilom poacher’s broad ‘chest ‘heaves 
with emotion as he complies. He would like te 
sit down on the form and cry like a child; but 
that he ‘is ashamed, 

“That is right,” cries Lord Ferrars, heartily. 
“ Now for the object of my visit. 1 did not know 
you had’such ‘pleasant company, Holt, or I 
should have felt diffident about intruding. I 
have just left Mr. Howard’s bedside, and he bids 
me tell you that although he is very weak from 
loss of blood, poor fellow, he is not going to die 
this bout, and he freely forgives you for wmging 
him sdscientifically.” 

“God bless him, and you ‘too, my lord,” says 
Reuben Holt, gratefully. 

“ Nevertheless,” continues Lord Ferrars, “as 
you have broken the law, and Mr. Howard’s for- 
giveness will not save you from the conse- 
quences, he recommends that I should help you 
to escape, and that you shall make the best of 
your way to America, where Clara can join you 
as soon as’ you ha'vé made a home for her. I 
once offered your sweetheart a sovereign for a 
kiss, Holt, and she refused it. Do you think she 
would give me one for the cost of your passage 
money ?” 


«A hundred, my lord,” criés Reuben, with! 


glad hopefulness. 

“Then she must Owe ‘me ninety-nine, for 
there is no time to be lost. See here, 'the door 
of this room opens into the’ shrubbery walks, 
but you have ‘to pass’ within half a dozen yards 
of that dunderheaded policeman. Can you keep 
him in tow, Clara, with his back to the ‘path, 
whilst Reubén slips by?” 

“T am sure of it, my lord.” 

“That is arranged then: I will take care the 
hue-and-cry is not raised, and that no vigorolis 
pursuit is made. ‘Now, Clara, I shall close this 
door on you and Reuben for’ one minute to give 
you the opportunity ofa fond, affectionate fare- 
well. Then you ¢an’kndéck to be let out, taking 
care the bobby'sees his charge is still safe, and 
your sweetheart will: immediately follow me.” 

So‘it'comés to:pass that ‘while the “‘ dunder- 
headed ‘policeman,” as’ Lord Ferrars called him, 
is pinning Clara’ Markham’s shawl and listening 
to the lamertation which, with much loud “‘boo- 


hooing,”” shé pours into his'sympathising ear a 


stealthy tread‘on'the gravel passes unnoticed. 


Tf all the |. 





By the agency of Reuben Holt’s visitors—the 
jad whose life he sought to take, the girl with 
whom he thought he had broken for ever, and 
at. the instance of the ‘man whom he has 
wounded nearly unto death—the prisoner has 
escaped. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
A NEW ALLIANCE, 


I know it is-a sin 
For me to sit and grin 
At him here ; 
But the old three-cornered hat, 
And the breeches and ail that 
Are so queer. 


From the keeper’s cottage, in the heart of 
Preston Wood, emerges an elderly gentleman 
who soughtand obtained lodgings there a fort- 
night since, and whose eccentricities of manner 
and-of life keep Dykes and his. worthy spouse 
in a state of wondering stupefaction. 

He is a: real gentleman,” on that point they 
are: agreed, although he cooks his own focd, 
makes his own bed, and clothes himself so 
shabbily that a Jew pedlar would esteem himself 
cheated were he induced to give five shillings for 
the entire wardrobe. 

Nor do they believe him to be poor. Upon his 
little finger he wears a:ring of price, and for the 
one room .he oceupies—keeping it continually 
locked, and forbidding Mrs. Dykes, under a 
heavy pecuniary penalty, toenter surreptitiously 
—he pays'a weekly rental equivalent toher  hus- 
band’s wage. 

The elderly gentleman refuses Mrs. Dykes’s 
well-meant offers ‘to ‘‘cook and do” for him, 
upon the ground that he isa great traveller and 
has been accustomed to rough it in all parts of 
the world. 

He accounts for his morbid desire to prevent 
intrusion on the score of the value and rarity of 
his ‘‘ specimens.” His nameis Mr. Miles. 

All day long, and sometimes all night long, 
Mr.-Miles colieets “specimens”? inv the Freston 
woods, availing hinselfiof the fact.that his room 
opens upon the garden to. leave the cottage at 
all hours without! noise or comment. His 
accoutremegpts are usually a wicker basket and 
a gauze butterfly net. 

He rarely returns without triumphantly ex- 
hibiting half-a dozen insects of all shapes, sizes, 
and degrees’ of hideousness, which Mrs. Dykes 
as invariably admires ‘with loud-voiced but 
hypocritical unction. 

1 1tseems to‘her a species of lunacy that ‘this 
old gentleman should go pottering about, 
taking his meals and his rest irregularly, expos- 
ing himself to possible .rheumatism, cold, or 
sunstroke, for the sake of catching a few “ flies 
and such like rubbish,” but the mania is a harm- 
less one and profitable to herself and Dykes, so 
she affects the virtue of sympathetic admiration 
though she has it not. Mr.Miles is an enthu- 
siastic entomologist. " - 

A most peculiar figure is Mr. Miles this 
August afternoon as ite emerges from the 
keeper’s cottage and strikes intoa path which 
leads to Freston village. A swallow-tailed coat, 
adorned with bright brass buttons, displays to 
advantage thin but shapely legs, encased in 
cloth bréeches and gaiters. 

He ‘wears, like Sir Thomas in the Ingoldsby 
Legends, “green specs with a tofttoise-shell 
tim.” As his immense shirt collar, cut after the 
bygone fashion of the beaux our grandfathers, 
goes up to his ears, whilst an overlapping Mexi- 
can sombrero comes down to his collar, and as 
moreover he stoops considerably as he walks, 
but little of ‘his face is visible. 

It is clean shaven, he wears neither moustache 
nor beard, but a’profusion of waving silvery hair 
falls over the high collar. The stoop, the snowy 
hair, the antique cut of his shabby garmerits 
convey an impression of venerableage, but Mr. 
Miles, with *basket-on back and butterfly net in 
hand, ‘steps along briskly, and the instant the 
winding of thé path hides him from the cottage 


-his pace improves, whilst the stoop disap- 


pears, , 
Here and there, insects that might well engage 





his attention sail across his path or hover about 
the underwood on either hand, but Mr. Miles 
appears quite oblivious. Once or twice he 
mutters something about “the three train,” 
as ‘though he‘might be ‘making all speed to 
catch ‘it, but’ upon reaching the turnpike road, 
instead of entering it, he turns sharply to the 
left,‘and forces his way through a small coppice, 
until he reaches a tree thick enough to screen 
him from observation, yet near enough to the 
road to permit a close scrutiny of all travellers. 

The first person to encounter the scrutiny, 
and that almost as soon as Mr. Miles has placed 
himself in‘ambush, is St. John Darrell, driving 
at a spanking pace a’blood mare in a dog-cart. 
The elderly gentleman lifts his sombrero and 
pushes the green specs high up upon his fore- 
head, as preliminaries to a fixed stare. There 
are crowsfeet under his eyes, and here and there 
Time has ploughed a wrinkle in his cheek, but 
the face is not so ancient an one as might have 
been expected. Into it, as St. John Darrell 
passes, comes an expression, not of satisfaction, 
certainly not of pleasure, but of expectation ful- 
filled. " 

«“T' ‘thought as much,” 
grimly. 

The little railway station at Freston is gal- 
vanised into‘sudden life. As St. John Darrell 
drives up and throws the reins to his “ tiger,” 
the three o’clock ‘train rounds a corner and 
comes in snorting and puffing as though the 
disgorging of its half-dozen empty milk cans 
and its four passengers were an event of national 
importance. 

Two out of the four passengers have ‘been 
joint occupants of a first-class compartment. 
The one regards him with sour disfavour, the 
other with a smile and a blush which render 
her piquant ‘southern beauty yet more striking 
and alluring. 

“Tt is roo good of you to take the trouble to 
meet us,” shé cries, with emphasis. 

“The goodness is problematical,” answers St. 
John; smiling down ‘upon her an indolent re- 
pudiation of the compliment. “Mrs. Carew 
sent me, and I came.” 

“Mrs. Carew!’ exclaims the lady, with an 
accent of astonishment. 

She is thinking that she would have expected 
Mrs. Carew to hinder, not to facilitate, the 
pleasant drive under the Freston beeches, at the 
prospect of which her heart has begun to beat 
faster. 

«* She bade me say,” continues St. John, “she 
would have come herself to meet you had not 
the heat been so trying. The earl, Lady Clare, 
and Miss Carew are out making calls. They 
intended to take this road on their return, but 
probably something is delaying them, as they 
have not turned up. How do you do, Mrs. 
Trollope ?” 

«Pray how are we to get to the castle?” asks 
the sour-visaged lady, ignoring the interroga- 
tion, and. turning, with a sniff of disapproval,. 
from inspecting stndry trunks which the porter 
has been marshalling on a hand-truck. 

«‘Remembering Lady Dunraven’s weakness 
for rapid locomotion, and a préf¢rence she once 
expressed for a high dog-cart, I have brought a 
vehicle that will exactly please’ her,” is the re- 

ly. 
‘ And one in which I decline to risk life or 
limb,” says the sour lady, with increasing acidity. 
«I presume my. weaknesses are below your con- 
sideration, Mr. Darrell.” 

«T have not devoted existence toa study of 
them, madame. Iam a lazy'man,and hate sus- 
tained effort. Would you mind riding with 
your maid in the break?. or shall I despatch a 
carriage when we arrive ?” 

_ “J will ride in the break,” snaps Mrs. Trollope, 
turning away in.a manner which seems to indi- 
cate that she will not exchange another word 
on that or any other subject. 

But at this juncture a cloud of dust upon the 
highroad.. resolves itself into Lord Malbreck- 
thane’s sociable, and Mrs. Trollope finds therein 
a seat which, in her judgment, is fairly safe. 

«Oh, that we could drive on for ever,” thinks 
Lady Dunraven. 

The earl’s carriage has been left behind—the 


says Mr. Miles, 
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pace at which they go creates a breeze which 
is all the relief to the heat this low-browed, 
sun-loving brunette desires. Above, the sky is 
intensely and beautifully blue, on either hand 
dark green coppices rest the eye. Sitting here 
beside the man she loves, exhilarated by the 
swift motion, gratified by his attention in coming 
to meet her, she feels emboldened to fire the 
rst shot ina campaign she has planned with 
eareful and skilful strategy. 

“Let us talk in French,” she murmurs, in 
that tongue. ‘ There are one or two things it 
behoves me to say to you, Mr. Darrell, which I 
would not wish your tiger to understand.” 

St. John casts one quick glance at the bright, 
riante face, then looks again at the mare’s 
ears. 

** Say on,” he answers, assentingly. 

Just for the moment he had feared a renewal 
of protestations such as took him unawares in a 
conservatory he knows of, but which he has 
vowed to himself shall never be repeated. The 
glance at her merry face reassures him. Yet is 
he not altogether glad to be reassured. That 
Lady Dunraven should conceive a grand pas- 
sion, and reveal it in a scene both embarrassing 
and painful, was vexatious, but that the grand 
passion should have died so sudden a death as 
her manner implies is a little mortifying to 
masculine vanity. 

“We will talk in parables; it is easier,” she 
continues. ‘‘ Not so long ago, as you know, and 
you only, I went mad. You were my physician, 
and you cured me in atrice. Iam quite sane 
now, Mr. Darrell.” 

“Iam truly glad to hear it,” he replies, and 
his clear-cut tones are more cordial and earnest 
than usual. 

That momentary twinge to masculine vanity 
is forgotten already; perhaps the cynic has less 
of it than most men possess. The tone is kind, 
and the kindness of it touches her so deeply 
that, if he were not persistently regarding the 
mare’s ears, he might read in the tell-tale face, 
from which the merriment has departed, how 
chimerical is the cure of which she speaks so 
trippingly. 

There is a watcher in the coppice they are 
passing, peering at her between the leaves of 
the tree behind which he hides, who reads that 
tell-tale face aright, and silently curses her, 
vowing to be revenged. 

“I will not say,” she continues—and into her 
low tones unwonted pathos has crept, making 
them very sweet and sad—‘“ I will not say that 
I rejoice in my sanity, that I would not rather 
have remained blissfully mad to my dying day, 
that I would not welcome a relapse——” 

“T trust not, Lady Dunraven.” , 

“I merely desire to impress upon you the 
fact that I am now quitesane. In your wide ex- 
perience of women you must have known some 
who broke their hearts regularly and had them 
patched up again ina month. That is the 
class to which I belong.” 

“I think not,” answers Darrell, quietly. 

"Yes, I assure you. My heart has been 
broken, and is now mended, so skilfully that you 
will not be able to see the joinings. Or, in 
other words, I being a woman of the world, as 
you are a man, have seen my folly, and have 
accepted the inevitable.” 

«To what does this conversation tend ?” 

“Toa request that the friendship you pro- 
mised me shall not be a mere name, but a 
pleasant and bright reality. I want to forget 
something which both you and Iare now remem- 
bering too vividly, and which we must continue 
to remember, to my hurt, if we are reserved and 
constrained in our social intercourse. I want 
new associations to blot out old ones. We may 
be friendly acquaintances, or we may be true 
friends, seeking and enjoying each other’s 
society, helping, advising, comforting, and liking 
each other, with affection which will daily, on 
my part, become more honest and more 
healthy.” 

“It is a dangerous experiment,” says St. 
John, thoughtfully. ‘I fear that very little 
good comes of platonic friendship between a 


’ man and a woman, Lady Dunraven.” 


** But you do not deny the possibility of it ?” 


—. 


she cries, eagerly. ‘Do not destroy my last | being of Spanish origin, while other writers eon. 


hope. Do you not see that I am diverting emo- 
tions which threatened to engulf my happiness 
to a channel wherein they may flow harmlessly ? 
It is nothing to you whether we are friends or 
foes, or ordinary acquaintances, and I have no 
claim upon you, save one you would not admit— 
oa of having loved you, not wisely, but too 
we _ 

The short drive is almost over. They are 
sweeping up the avenue, and in another minute 
St. John Darrell will be helping her to descend. 
Has she spread the net vainly.in sight of the 
bird—this net of friendship in which she yet 
hopes to entangle him and clip his wings? 
Fierce passions and racking anxiety are tearing 
at her heart; she knows that so great is what 
she has aptly called the madness of her love 
that when he lifts her presently from the high 
dog-cart to the ground she will almost pray to 
die that instant with his arms around her. 
But she has a woman’s duplicity, a woman’s 
command of feature, and when the moment. 
comes she meets his searching gaze steadily, 
and smiles at him with such roguisn playfulness 
that he is almost persuaded her cure is indeed 
complete. 

« Well?” she queries. 

“We will be true friends im-the way you 
wish,” replies St. John Darrell, and as he speaks 
he realises how much such a friendship as she 
has pictured—a platonic friendship, steadfast, 
loving, helpful, sinless, calm—migat brighten 
his weary, self-contained life. 

As they pass through the hall together she 
slips her hand into his, and her foolish heart 
throbs with mad exultation as his fingers care- 
lessly return the pressure. She does not dream 
that even in that mute ratification of the new 
alliance his thoughts have wandered away to 
Blanche Carew. 


(To be Continued.) 
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Erickam on Kine Cuarues.—Charles the 
Second had special predilection for mutton as an 
article of food. Asking his favourite and boon 
companion, the Earl of Rochester, what epitaph 
would be made for him after his demise, the 
witty earl replied : 

“« Here lies our mutton-eating king, 
Whose promise none relies on, 
Who never said a foolish thing, 
Nor ever did a wise one.” 


CoacuxEs.—Coaches, as wellas almost all other 
kinds of carriages which have since been made 
in imitation of them, were invented by the 
French, and the use of them is of entirely 
modern date. Under Francis the First, who 
was contemporary with our Henry the Eighth, 
there were only two coaches, that of the queen, 
and that of the Lady Diana, natural daughter 
of the preceding French king.,, The kings of 
France, before they used these machines, 
travelled on horseback; the princesses were 
carried in litters, and ladies rode behind their 
squires. Till about the middle of the last cen- 
tury there were but few coaches in Paris, but 
prior to the first French Revolution they were 
estimated at fifteen thousand, exclusive of hack- 
ney coaches and those let out for hire. The 
introduction of coaches into England is ascribed 
by Mr. Anderson, in his History of Commerce, 
to Fitz Alien, Earl of Arundel, in the year 1580, 
and about the year 1605 they were in general 
use among the nobility and gentry of our Eng- 
lish capital. 

InvENTION oF Carps.—Playing cards were 
invented in France about the year 1390 toamuse 
Charles the Sixth during the intervals of the 
melancholy disorder. But Daines Barrington, 
in his interesting book on Observations on the 





Antiquity of Card Playing, contends for their 





tend for their origination among the Romans— 
the last supposition, however, being on varisag 
accounts very improbable indeed. 

A Nozsie Examprz.—Dr. Gibson, formerly 
Bishop of London, in the Anglican Communion, 
received from Dr. Crowe, his chaplain, a legacy 
of £2,500. Understanding that Dr. Crowe had, 
however, left some poor relations, he nobly 
resigned the whole legacy in their favour. Few 
bishops, indeed, have aeted thus ; on the con- 
trary many of them well knew how to accumulate 
wealth. Bishop Gibson was born at Knipe, in 
Westmoreland, in 1669, and died at Lambeth 
Palace in September, 1748. 

Equrstrian Expepirion.—Mr. Cooper Thorn- 
hill, an innkeeper at Stilton, in Huntingdon- 
shire, rode from that place to London and back 
again and also a second time to London in one 
day, which made in all two hundred and thirteen 
miles. He undertook afterwards to perform this 
journey with several horses in fifteen hours, bnt, 
the conditions being duly accomplished, he per- 
formed it in twelve hours and quarter. Lord 
James Cavendish, a son of the Duke of Devon- 
shire, rode from Hyde Park corner to Windsor 
Lodge, which is upwards of twenty miles, in less 
than am hour. Sir Robert rode nearly 
three hundred miles, in less than three days, 
when he went from London to Edinburgh to in- 
form King James of the death of Queen Eliza- 
beth. He had several falls and bruises on the 
way, which occasioned his going battered and 
bloody into the royal presence. In May, 2758, 
a young lady whoat Newmarket had laid a con- 
siderable wager that she could ride a thousand 
miles in a thousand hours finished her mateh in 
little more than two thirds of the time. At her 
coming im the country people strewed flowers in 
her way. The celebrated Marquis de la 
Fayette rode, in August, 1778, from Rhode 
Island to Boston, nearly seventy miles distant, in 
seven hours and returned in six and a half. One 
of the fleetest racehorses ever known was 
Childers, who ran 7,420 yards, the space of one 
of the Newmarket horse courses, in seven and a 
half minutes; which is at the amazing rate of 
more than thirty three and a half miles an hour. 

Tux First Day Paper.—The British 
journal entitled to this description was “The 
Daily Courant,” commenced on March 11, 1702, 
by “E. Mallet, against the Ditch at Fleet 
Bridge,” a site we | greg very near that of 
the present office of the “Times.” It was a 
single page of two columns, and professed solely 
to give foreign news, the editor or publisher, 
moreover, assuring his readers that he would 
not take upon himself to give any comments of 
his own, ‘‘supposing other people to have sense 
enough to make reflections for themselves.” 
Evidently “leader writers,” so conspicuous in 
all our newspapers, were then not in request, 
but the worthy editor’s remark looks somewhat 
odd, not to say cynical, when read in the light 
of the year 1881. The “ Daily Courant ” soon 

into the hands of Samuel Buckley, “ at 
the sign of the Dolphin in Little Britain,” and 
in 1735 was abeorbed in the “ Daily Gazetteer.” 

Tue OricernaL or “ RoBINson CrusoE.”— 
Juan Fernandez is a small island west of Chili, 
South America. Here Commodore Anson’s 
languishing and distressed crew, after having 
been buffeted with tempests and debilitated by 
an inveterate scurvy, were restored to perfect 
health in 1741. But what has chiefly contri- 
buted to render this spot remarkable is its 
having been the solitary residence of one Alex- 
ander Selkirk, a Scotchman, who was left here 
about the year 1705, and continued alone up- 
wards of four years, when he was taken on 
board an English ship and brought back to 
Europe. The poet Cowper has celebrated his 
touching story in well-known verses. When 
Selkirk was first discovered he had forgotten his 
native language, and could scarcely be under- 
stood, seeming to speak his words by halves. 
He was dressed in goat skins, would drink no- 
thing but water, and it was some time before he 
could relish the ship’s victuals. During his 
abode in this island he had killed five hundred 
goats, which he caught by running them down, 
and he marked as many more on the ear which 
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he let go. Some of these were caught by 
Anson’s people when they visited the’ island. 
The story of Alexander Selkirk had been pub- 
lished by Captain Woodes Rogers, who brought 
him to England, in his account of his voyage 
round the world, which was printed in 1712, just 
seven years before the publication of Robinson 
Crusoe. Upon the story of Seikirk’s adventures 
Daniel Defoe based his immortal tale “ Robin- 
son Crusoe.” This celebrated romance—the 
delight alike of young and old—is written in so 
naturala manner and with so many probable 
incidents that it was judged to be a true story 
for some time after its publication. 

Picrons as Postan Mrsseneers.—The an- 
cients, being destitute of the conveniency of 
posts, were accustomed when they took a long 
journey, and were desirous of sending back any 
news with uncommon expedition, to take tame 
pigeons with them. When they thought proper 
to write to their friends, they let one of these 
birds loose, with letters fastened to its neck. 
The bird, once released, would never cease its 
flight till it arrived at its nest and its young 
ones. Till the beginning of the present century 
pigeons were used among the Turks for the 
purposes of postage, as Tavernier observes in 
his travels. ‘The same winged messengers have 
frequently been employed in sieges. When 
Haarlem, in Holland, was reduced to the last 
extremity, and on the point of opening its gates 
to a base and barbarous enemy, a design was 
formed to relieve it, and the intelligence was 
conveyed to the citizens by a letter which was 
tied under the wing of a pigeon. 

CorPULENCY.—One of the most extraordinary 
instances of corpulency ever known was that of 
Mr. Bright, a tallow chandler and grocer, of 
Malden, in Essex, who died in the 29th year of 
his age. Seven persons of the common size 
were with ease enclosed in his waistcoat, and a 
stocking, which when sent home to him was 
found too little, was large enough easily to hold 
a chiid of four. years old. Mr. Bright was es- 
teemed a very honest tradesman, a facetious 
companion, comely in his person, affable in his 
temper, a kind husband, a tender father, and a 
valuable friend. He was interred in the church 
of All Saints, Malden, November 12, 1750. 

Honerycomss in TimBer.—Among the many 
interesting facts eoncerning bees which attract 
the attention not only of naturalists but of other 
per:ons acquainted with country life, is the exist- 
ence of honeycombs in timber. The little workers 
select their dwellings in accordance with 
instincts which are yet but little understood ; 
penetrating through or into solid substances by 
means apparently very inadequate to the work 
to be done. M. Réaumur proposed the name of 
“carpenter bees” to denote those which work in 
wood, to distinguish them from the “mason 
bees” that work in stone, and the “ mining 
bees” that work underground. Mr. Rennie, 
in his work on “Insect Architecture,” says: 
“We have frequently witnessed the operations 
of these ingenious little workers, who are parti- 
cularly partial to posts, palings, and wood work 
of houses which has become soft by beginning 
to decay. Wood actually decayed or affected by 
dry rot they seem to reject as unfit for their 
purpose; but they make no objections to any 
hole previously drilled, provided it be not too 
large.” It is always, so far as is known, ‘a 
female bee that thus engagesincarpentry. Mr. 
Rennie describes one which he saw actually at 
work. She chiselled a place in a piece of wood 
for the nest with her jaws; she gnawed the 
wood, little bits at a time, and flew away to de- 
posit each’ separate fragment at a distance. 
When the hole was thus made she set out on 
repeated journeys to bring pollen and clay; she 
visited every flower near at hand fitted to yield 
pollen, and brought home a load of it on her 
thigns, and alternated these journeys with 
others which resulted in bringing back little 
pellets of clay. After several days’ labour she 
nad brought in pollen enough to serve as food 
for the future generation, and clay enough to 
cloge up the door of her littledwelling. Several 
days afterwards Mr. Rennie cut open the wooden 
post in which these operations had been con- 
ducted. He found a nest of six cells; the wood 











formed the lateral walls, but the cells were 
separated one from another by clay partitions 
no thicker than cardboard,; The wood was 
worked as smooth as if it had! been chiselled by 
a joiner. . 

ConcrerninG SHors.—The Turks always put 
off their shoes and leave them at the doors of 
their mosques. In the reign of Edward the 
Fourth there was an extraordinary method of 
adorning shoes in England with long peaks turn- 
ing upwards from the toe and fastened by silver 
chains or laces to the knees ; acustom which was 
prohibited by a penal statute in the same 
monarch’s reign. A pair of shoes is shown, 
among other curiosities, at St. Petersburg which 
belonged to Peter the Great, that had been 
soled several times. The ‘‘ Young Pretender,” 
Charles Edward, after his defeat at Culloden 
skulked about the Hebrides for many months in 
the greatest distress. At Portree, in the Isle of 
Skye, his shoes were worn out and a friend 
furnished him with a new pair and kept the old 
ones till his own death, when, as Boswell in his 
« Journal” informs us, a zealous Jacobite (parti- 
san of the Stuarts) gave twenty guineas for 
them! 
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CHAPTER XI. 


A STARTLING WILL. 


Slowly with measured tread 
Onward we bear the dead 

To his long home. 
Short grows the homeward road, 
On with your mortal load— 

Oh, Grave! we come. 

Earu Sepeerey of Strathlone was a proud 
man and he had to bear all the pangs a proud 
man feels when he has to keep up a high posi- 
tion upon a straightened income. To such a 
man it is immeasurably distasteful to have to 
show an apparent prodigality tothe world while 
sO many spare hours are spent in studying to 
find out the most effective way of spending 
every pound, and Earl Sedgeley nad grown sour 
under the constant wear of the miserable anxiety 
arising out of a need to do mucn with little. 

Strathlone, his seat in Cumberland, properly 
kept up, would have absorbed his entire income, 
but he had another seat in Leicestershire anda 
house in town, and his pride would not let him 
give up either. Lastly, he had an extravagant 
son in Lord Revaine, who had all the extra- 
vagance of his grandfather, to whom the im- 
poverished revenue of the family was due, with- 
out any of the nigh bearing that distinguished 
his race. 

A week had passed since Sir Archibald 
Sutherland had espoused Lady Clara, and Lord 
Revaine, who had come to Strathlone for the 
wedding, still lingered. He was very short of 
ready money, and certain troublesome people 
were pressing for payment. It was therefore 
convenient to rest awhile at his father’s seatin 
a secluded part of Cumberland. 

The grandeur of that ancient house of his 
race had no charm for him, he took no delight 
in the imposing elevation of its towers, nor 
could he see anything interesting in the wild, 
magnificent landscape that stretched on every 
side. He knew of no beauty and no joy existing 
outside the atmosphere surrounding a corps de 
ballet and the turf. For these two things his 
lordship lived. 

He and the earl met at breakfast on the 
morning of the sixth day following the marriage, 
exchanging salutations as they sat down more 
like two ordinary acquaintances of the world 
than father and son. The earl, a pale, handsome 
man of sixty, with hair white as snow, was quiet 
and reserved, and while sipping his coffee 
opened his letters. He ate scarcely anything. 

Nor had Lord Revaine any appetite, but he 
did not amuse himself with opening his letters. 


guess what was inside most. of them. He had 
only looked at the address of the topmost one, 
which he recognised asan epistle from a money- 
lender, and the rest he reckoned were from those 
troublesome people the tradesmen, who always 
seemed to be in want of money. 

** How long do you stay at Strathlone?” the 
earl asked when he had glanced through all his 
correspondence. 

« At present lam uncertain in my movements,” 
Lord Revaine replied, “unless you can spare 
me a little money. A hundred or two would 
do.” 

“You have far exceeded your allowance 
already,” the earl said, with a scarcely per- 
ceptible angry glance in his eye, “and I cannot 
let you have more.” 

“Then I must try Sutherland,” said Lord 
Revaine, coolly. 

“Surely you would not do that already,” the 
earl angrily rejoined. He was stung into a 
betrayal of his feelings by the careless, indif- 
ferent way in which the declaration was made. 

“Why not ?” 

“Good Heavens, Revaine, you must give the 
man time to breathe before you beg or borrow 
of him. It shocks me, inexpressibly shocks me, 
to have you talk of asking a man for money with 
as much sangfroid as a beggar might show 
when speaking of his intentions to seek assist- 
ance at the poor-house.” 

“Sutherland knows that I am hard up, and 
he will, like an amiable and discerning brother- 
in-law, expect me to made an application to him. 
There will be nothing new in my doingso. It 
is often done.” 

“Too often done,” the earl said, ‘‘in these 
degenerate days. True prideis dying. It will 
soon be dead. You have not read your letters.” 

“No,” Lord Revaine replied, ‘there is no 
need todo so. I have an intuitive perception 
of their contents. Inconsiderate and, without 
friendly aid, hopeless appeals for money.” 

“And where does your money go?” the earl 
asked. ‘ Whom does it benefit ?” 

Lord Revaine merely shrugged his shoulders. 
His noble father knew as weil as he did where 
his money went to and a reply was not needed. 
He helped himself to some paté and ate it as a 
man eats from necessity but without relish. At 
twenty-five he had the clogged appetite of a 
man who has tried all the pleasures of the world 
and gained satiety. 

Nothing more was said until the earl, 
gathering his letters together, rose to go. His 
face, ever pale, had grown paler while he con- 
versed with Revaine, and there was a slight 
nervous trembling of the underlip that showed 
how deeply he felt his son’s degradation. 

“I suppose,” he said, speaking in a iow tone, 
‘that you will write to Sutherland.” 

“What am I to do?” Lord Revaine asked, 
** you cannot or will not aid me, and my needs 
are pressing.” 

Nothing more was said. The aged patrician 

went away to the library and his hopeful heir 
sauntered on to the terrace that ran from end to 
end of the castellated building to smoke a 
morning cigar. He did it more from force of 
habit than any prospect of enjoyment. Excite- 
ment he could get out of some things, but 
pleasure was denied him. 
As he strolled up and down he took his letters 
from a side pocket in which he had placed them 
and read them one by one, transferring them as 
he did so to the opposite pocket. They were 
just what he expected. Applications for money, 
some whining, some decisive, and one from a 
money-lender very peremptory. 

“Ah!” he said, “ whata waste of energy and 
paperand stamps is here. Menare so prodigal 
in some things. If Jobson only reckoned up the 
cost of the applications he makes he would find 
they represent quite twenty per cent. of the 
money he gets out of me. Moser is of a different 
stamp. He writes once and then he fires. He 
must be attended to.” 

Jobson was his tailor, Moser was the money- 
lender, and to the latter he gave the next ten 
minutes’ thought. His meditation fixed his re- 
solve to write to Sir Archibald, and time being 
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precious he went in to do it at once. 
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There were writing materials on a small side 
table in the breakfast-room, and here’ he sat 
down, arranging the necessary materials with 
much deliberation before him. 

He had a certain arount of brains, but they 
had always been given to studying the art of 
pleasure, and useful mental work was Herculean 
labour to him. 

He lingered awhile over the paper anid then 
dashed down “Dear Sir Archibald,” and came 
toa dead stop. Ere he could settle upon what 
the real opening tothe letter should be the earl 
hurriedly entered the room holding a telegram 
in his hand. 

* Revaine,” he said, “ whom are you writing 
to?” 

“ Sutherland, as I told you I must,” was the 
reply. 

“ Put aside your pen and read this.” 

Lord Revaine took the telegram, and the first 
glance told him it was from his sister to the 
earl, and as he read on his accustomed sang- 
froid entirely deserted him. 


«Sim ARcHIBALD has been killed ina railway 
accident. Iam bewildered and know not what 
to. do. You or Revaine come to me in- 
stantly.” 


The address sent was that of the Grosvenor 
Hotel, close to the Victoria Station. Lord 
Revaine read the terrible message twice over 
and then handed it back to the earl. 

«One of us must go Clara says,” he said,“ and 
it must be you. Moser has a judgment out 
against me.” 

The earl slowly and carefully folded the’ tele- 
gram, placed it in his pocket, turned upon his 
heel and left the room without uttering another 
word. 

In less than half an hour he had left Strath- 
lone forthe nearest railway station. 

Ashe could not possibly be back before late 
on the morrow Lord Revaine thought it advis- 
able to despatch a telegram to the money-lender, 
giving an outline of what had happened, and in 
a vague way hinting that it would be of ‘benefit 


tohim. Moser would be keen enough to under- | 


stand that he would get help from his-sister, 
Lady Sutherland. 

Sir Archibald had promised to make handsome 
settlements upon her shortly after his marriage, 
and no doubt they had been made. If not, his 
widow would inherit something from his will, or 
if he had not made a will, a very handsomesum 
would come to her by law. 

Looking at the positton from: every point of 
view it appeared to be satisfactory. His sister 
was devotedly attached to him and he could rely 
upon help from her. 

The ear] and his‘daughter: came home on thie 
following eve. The bereaved woman appeared 
to take her bereavement very calmly, and was, 
as she had always been, very careful about her 
personal comforts at Strathione. 

She was very angry on finding her old boudoir 
in disorder, and ‘refused to accept the house~ 
keeper’s plea that the farniture had all been 
packed away in the upper part of’ the house 
and there had not been time to get it out 
again. 

“I trust, Mrs. Mason,” she said, “ that it will 
never occur again. Your inattention is simply 
unpardonable.” 

‘But the unexpected and painful: nature of 


your return, my lady,” the housekeeper mur- | 


mured, 

«You have no right to be taken by surprise,” 
said her ladyship, “and the painful part of 
what has transpired refers to me alone.” 

She was a cold, handsome woman of thirty or 
so, with a rigidity of face that would have chilled 


coroner had not thought itmecessary to detain 
the body of the baronet. The inquest could be 
held upon the stoker and the driver of the 


sons. 

The next morning Vesey and Mat called at 
Strathlone to ask after the widow -and to get*her 
instructions for the funeral. She did not wish 
to interfere with anybody, she said, but would 
leave all entirely to him. 

«IT don’t think I could stand much of that 
woman,” Mat said, as they drove back to 
Powerscourt; “she is out of her latitude here. 
The North Pole would be her legitimate place 
of residence.” 

*©She was always cold,” Vesey said. 

He was in very high’ spirits, ‘bearing the 
death of Sir Archibald as we all bear’the depar- 
ture of a relative for whom we have no- great 
affection: Vesey had’ seen the family lawyer, 
who had told him there was “no will,” or none 
that he had drawn up, and' being next’ of kin 
he could ‘claim two-thirds of the estate. 

“Tf all is right, Mat,” he said, “I shall have 
eicht thousand.a year and then I shall not for- 
get you.” 

““My dear fellow,” replied Mat, coolly, “I 
sincerely, hope you do not think it-is.my desire 
to be remembered.in a.pecuniary sense.” 

« Well, of course—a little money——” 

«Not a word more on that head, Vesey. I 
have hands to work, and I neither beg nor 
borrow.” 

Powerscourt was not so impressive in appear- 
ance as Strathlone, but it was very solid, and 
had the rich family air about it that is not 
to be acquired under a century at the very 
least. 

It was of Gothic order of architecture, with 
splendid grounds and gardens around it. From 
its upper windows the towers of Strathlone were 
visible over the tops of the trees. 

It was soon known at Strathloné that no will 
had been drawn up by the ordinary legal ad- 
viser of Sir Archibald Sutherland, but as it was 
possible the baronet might have drawn up one 
himself a search was instituted and carried out 
at Powerscourt and his town house. Nothing 
was found and Vesey’s fortunes brightened every 
hour. ; 

“T wonder what has become of that girl,” 
said Mat, as the pair of friends sat over their 
wine after dinner. 

«You mean Rhoda Kelly ?” asked Vesey. 

“ Of course I do.” 

“Gone to the dogs, I hope—she deserves 
ww 

“T hate that cant cry,” said Mat, warmly— 
‘deserve it indeed. What do you and I 
deserve, and have we gotit? The more I think 
over what you have told me of this girl the 
more I am convinced she is not quite what she 
seems. There is a mystery about the whole 
thing.” 

« A-mystery to you, Mat,” said Vesey, smiling, 
‘but to me all is as'clear as the sum at noon- 
day.” 
* We shall see,” Mat replied. 

This conversation took piace on the eve of Sir 
Archibald’s funeral, and on the morrow he was 
buried with fitting ceremony. 
| Lady Clara, the earl amd Lord Revaine were 
| among the chief mourners, and all the tenants 

dutifully put in an appearance ‘at the church 
| attired in black. The coffin was: lowered into 
the vault to the music of the sweet words: of 
| hope of everlasting life, and the bell was tolled 
| by the deaf old sexton, who thought so much 
of the death of other people and so little of his 
own. 

| Mr. Hacker, the family lawyer; was among 





train and one or two other unimportant per- | 


stranger, quietly. ‘Here isemy card: Mr, 
Stephen Crowley, of Whitefriars.”. _ 

| * May Iask how you are concerned ?” inquired 

Mr. Hacker. 

| ‘They were all in the room now, the earl, 
Vesey, Lady Clara and Lord Revaine, and they 
awaited the answer of this unexpected intruder 
with. ill-concealed: anxiety. The dark cloud of 

| some impending evil had suddenly risen ‘before 
them. 

« Personally, I have nothimg to do with the 
| death of Sir Archibald,” replied Mr. Stephen 
| Crowley. “Iam here on behalf ofa lady who 
| has borne all her life, and until she chooses to 
| change it, the name-of Rhoda Kelly.” 

It was a strange name: to all but one there. 
| Vesey heard it and his heart: almost stopped its 

action: in the suddenness of the: shock it gave 
him. He suspected something approaching the 
| worst. 

| You, I. believe, know the lady, sir?” said 
| Stephen Crowley, turning suddenly upon: him 

«“ Ah~yes—I+have ‘heard of: her,” . replied 
Vesey, confused. 

“You know of her relatiom towards your 
uncle ?” } 

*Too'well. You will please not to refer to 
it here.” 

Stephen Crowley smiled. 

“T have here,” he said, taking out a neatly 
folded paper:from his pocket, ‘a copy of a deed 
of gift, dated some weeks ago, by which Powers- 
court with all that belongs: toit becomes the 
property of Miss Rhoda Kelly. The original 
can be seen at my office in. Whitefriars. I 
presume the authenticity. of it will not be dis- 
puted.” 

Unutterable amazement was depicted upon 
the face of them on whom the blow fell heaviest. 
Only Mr. Hacker retained a:semblance of cool- 
ness, and he spoke hotly. 

“ Contested |’ he cried, “of course it will be. 
I was Sir Archibald’s legal adviser: while he 
lived, and I never heard of such a person as 
Rhoda. Kelly.” x 

‘Mr. Vesey Sutherland: knows her,” said 
Stephen Crowley, calmly. 

“IT know who she is,” said Vesey, with a 
white, set face; “and I know nothing to her 
credit. This isa shameful business.” 

«The law shall right us,’’ Mr. Hacker said. 

“ Very good,” replied: Stephen Crowley. “ You 
are at liberty. of course tospend.as much money 
as you please in trying the question, but I can 
promise you failure. I. think’ I know my 
business, and as I havetaken PARTICULAR PAINS 
to have everything correct) here I do not fear 
the issue. I will bid you good morning. To- 
morrow I shall certamly: take possession of 
Powerscourt.” 

He left the copy of the deed upon the table 
and bowed himself out, cool and polite to the 
last. 

Mr. Hacker took up the draft and began to 
read-it, while hot and eager questions poured 
from the lips of. Lady Clara upon Vesey Suther- 
land. 

“ You know this. girl,’ she said“ don’t deny 
it. That man has told us so.” 

* Tdo not. deny it,” Vesey replied. 
her.” ; 

‘Who is she ? Where.does’she live'?”’ 

«She was.a milliner’s apprentice and used to 

reside at’ Peckham.” 
, “Ob; shameful!’ cried: Lady:Clara, “and for 
this creature lam tobeleft penniless. Powers- 
court the property of a—beggarly thing—oh! 
misery ——”’ 

«My dear Clara,” said the earl, “I beseech 
you—ealm yourself.’ 

“How can I be calm?” she asked. “ Have I 


“T know 


a warm, impulsive man: What little heart she! the mourning party, and after the ceremony all | not enough to'driveme mad? But let hercome 


had was given to her’ graceless brother, and for | concerned in the disposal of the estate returned'| HPRE and she shall find'a grave’of: shame. 


anything else living she had no thought or care. 

Her marriage with Sir Archibald had been 
simply one of policy, and she was too proud 
to make any show ofa grief she did not feel. 


| to Powerscourt as a matter of form to hear the 


| announcement of there being no ‘will. 
The library had been atranged for their meet- 
| ing, and as the lawyer entered he was astonished 


Pil 
have her treated as they did the! harlots of. old. 
She shall be stoned—hunted to death.” 

“It is no use making a fuss, Clara,” said 
| Lord Revaine, who himself was) still trembling 





Powerscourt was seven miles from Strathlone, | to find a grave, elderly gentleman, of pnmistake- | With excitement. “1 always thought. no good 


and thithera few hours later all that was left of 
the mortal frame of Sir Archibald’ Sutherland 
was’ brought by Vesey Sutherland, who was 
accompanied by his friend Mat Ardant. ‘The 


| able legal aspect, seated there. 
| “E beg your pardon, sir,” he said, “but we 
have a little private matter to attend to-——” 


i; “In which Iam concerned,” interposed the 


would come of your angling after Sir Archibald. 
| Yow persecuted him, you know, and I believe he 
| has done‘ this deed:to spite you. He was.a very 
‘ odd sort of fellow:you know.” 
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« What is the date of the deed ?” asked Lady 
Clara. 

Mr. Hacker turned to the endorsement and 
read out the date—September the fifth. 

« Just a week after he proposed to me,” said 
Lady Clara. ** Tell me, Mr. Sutherland, has this 
girl any beauty ?” 

“ More than 1 her share,” Vesey replied. 

« An old man snared,” said Lady Clara,)“‘ but 
let her come here and I will tread) hér in the 
dust—trample her underfoot, She shall find 
her life a burden, and whithersoever she goes I 
will follow until I stand beside her-grave.:’ 

“By Jove !” said Lord Revaine to; bigs father: 
« The cruel bolt has struck down déep,. and) the: 
hidden fires: that lay in Clara have teem letloose. 
There will be some mischief done: Before they 
subside,” 

«J fear it,” the earl said, gloomily: ‘@ome, 
let'us: go-back to Strathlome, Powerscourt is 
lost'to us:’*” 
ts you will fight the qmestion;, won't 


Ton Tit iwworth the fighting, But ite daedia 
jars oa ve erent money it & vaig pee 


«What will you do?’ Lond Revaine asked | 
utherland. 


Ves 8 
t the inevitable; he listleasijp replied 


4 can Ido? I awe not the costiof! 


aie inate! lave to-call: my; own.” 
—— 
CHAPTER XIL 
SERA DANE THE: CANIS TL A 


Mext 
Sat) fell 

“ Yoo will please, Mr. Hixelter; lool into. the 
matter of this deed of giffas\seen as- you: reach 
town, and wire what you think of it.” 

These were the earl’s instructions to the 
lawyer who called at. Strathlone the next morn- 
ing on his way to the station. He promised, to 
faithfully perform | his duty as;soon as he arrived 
in London. ‘Two days afterwards. the following 
telegram reached Strathlone : 

“All correct. Canseenoflaw. No chance of 
successful suit.” 

Then Lady Clara gave way to another 
paroxysm of rage, and Lord Revajne in his anger 
heaped anathemas on the dead. The earl said 
nothing, but hespent the hours in gloomy 
thought. 

But there was yet more fuel to be put tothe 
fire, and it was laid:on by a-hand’that’ meant to 
be kind and just. Rhoda wrote to Lady Clara 
the following letter: 


‘hemteeth with ire, 
ance take, 


“* Morley’s Hotel. 

“ Dean Lavy Cuara,—lI fear you have: great 
cause to hate me, but I assure, you that I am 
innocent of any desire;to annoy: you or give you 
pain. Mr. Crowley, my.agent, tells me that: but 
tor the deed of gift Sir Archibald: made im his. 
wonderful generosity for my benefit you would 
have had quite three; thousand a, year... Will 
you kindly accept. the same from, the estate, as.1 
shall haye a deal more than I. can possibly 
spend? L intend to live very qnietly at Powers- 
court. Had Sir. Archibald lived. 1 should; not 
have made any claim upon the estate without 
his assent, but now I think Iam entitled to it, 
Believe me, dear Lady Clara, yours sincerely, 

““Buopa KRuLx.” 


No shaft hadi ever so.struck home to thé pride’ 
of the: woman who read this letter. She was 
white with the heat of her passion, and for 
awhile could find no speéch: im which to.vent her 
emotion. Lord Revaine came intathe room and: 
found her standing by the five. .as still as a 
Statue. 

“* What is the matter, Clara?” heasked: 

“ Read this,” she said. 

He read it without any display of emotion; 
and returned it to his sister. 

“Cool,” he said, “but, L think Miss Kelly 
means to be kind.” 





“Sue kind to me, Revaine? Are you too 
mad ?” 

“T only say I think so. What object can she 
have in offering you three thousand a year? 
People are not led by hate to such a deed.” 

* Would you have me accept it?” 

“ That is quite another thing, Of course not. 
How could you unless you wished to be cut by 
the whole county. ?” 

“She knew I would not accept it,” hissed 
Lady Clara, “‘and this letter is.a of vulgar 
impertinence. Burn it, Revaine, ! Give it to 
meagain. I will keep it yetvawhile: Da-you 
‘know anything of Vesey Sttherlamd’s move- 
ments ?” 

“He is deuced hard up, I beliéve, and! will 
most likely go to Boulogne.” 

“Ask him here. He will comerasmdistay: with 
” 

«‘ And be glad of itifI know thesnean;. Clara.” 
He sat:down and. wrote the invitation. The 
earl allowed him te bring- whem: le pleased: to 
Strathlone, and it-was so far his-own. Hie ad, |/m 
_ however; always been wise im his. gmests, | 
| A.groom,was despatched) om, horseback witih, 
' the letter. 


us. 


Vesey Po and Mat rig one 
jing wp whem the. man aprivedl., 
ley: bad retutmed to ssc Spee | 


haati, tele to. Vesey: aoe of the} 
como purporteen tothe conk Wes 


itt. Willi yomaeccept: 


self, and Strathlone is very pleasant.” 

“Take my advice,” said Mat, “and don’t 
go.” 

«Why, not ?” asked Vesey. 

“You are only wanted to make one in the 
conspiracy against Miss Kelly.” 

“Well, I needn’t join unless I like.” 

“No. But you may be induced to like the idea, 
and [think the notion of revenge in your case 
very contemptible.” 

“You are acapital preacher, Mat. I wonder 
how you would practise if you stood in my 
shoes ?” said’ Vesey, with much bitterness. 

*©T would try toremember that I was a man,” 
Mat replied: ‘So you-will go ?” 

* Decidedly.” 

«Then I shall not leave the neighbourhood. I 
can do the work I have on hand‘as well hereas.in 
town. Thedrama of real life e grows interesting, 
and I shall stay and look on.” 

Le «Will you play a part in it?” sneered 
esey 

- ‘Perkaps,” Mat coolly returned. 

«You may even be induced to play the part of 
warm sympathiser, which may, with culture, de- 
velope into that of lover,” Vesey went on. 

“Heaven alone knows what I may do,” Mat 
Ardant said. “I only know that I am interested 
in Miss Rhoda Kelly, and that I see something 
below the surface im her story. I cannot, as 
you do, view her as one unworthy of sym- 
pathy.” 
«I'he course you have adopted can have but 
one ending, as faras T am concerned.” 

“What is that, ?” 

“You and Itmust be strangers from this 
time.” 

“Tf'that is your desire, Vesey, let it beso. We 
have ‘always been warm acquaintances rather 
than friends, still I hope we shall never become 
enemies,’ 

“T cannot tell,” Vesey stiffly replied. 

No other word was exchanged, and no adieu 
took place between them. Vesey Sutherland 
went away to Strathlone,amd Mat Ardant took 
up his residence at a lone fishing inn on the 
banks of the river, abouttwo miles from Powers- 
court. 

Mr. Stephen Crowley at once began his-pre- 





parations for the new mistress of the house of 





7 an . 3 
the Sutherlands. 


“Ofcourse, I have-nothingeto: da: witt: my- | hye: 





The servants were offered a 
choice of going or staying, and they all wished 
to leave. Already the evil tongue had done 
that much. 

“ Very good,” Stephen Crowley said; ‘“‘ perhaps 
one day you will regretit.” 

They went off'in a. body,.and for two days the 
agent lived quietly im this great hall alone. 
Then there-¢ame a dozemservants and a house- 
keeper ima body from “London, and the place 
was examiitedito see what it'stoodin needof. What 
was. required was:telegraphed for. In less 
than a week Powerscourt. was:neady for its mis- 
tress. 

But'the mischief worked imtliese few days was 
terrible ~ Clara lest moc meed to go per- 
sonally: about: defaming Bhoda,.for for there were 
any number of agentes to, le: lied) for asking. 
Toadies of servante sett the Bail’ rollinc, tha 
‘tenants and the tooigikvup, and 
‘the farmers who: owed - to the 
— Powerscourt: were in : furtoms-figme of 


"they were: honest: folk, they said, amd their 
‘wives were honest women, and they wamted to 
Ubewe@m honest headoverthem., A jose, tery 
called: to discuss: the position, and 

bitter things: were said—eruel things: that 


f a | one; day be. remembered with poigmaat 
Pn the tenants: of Strathlone: was:there, 


Al 
off and he and he samereeetion. 
ea © Wiiy, notall up your fhams,’”” lie:said, 


ane leave: the estate. as. it ought to be~dksor 
and it sent the tenants Lome: brooding upon 
4  Stoshen Crowley heand, of these doings; but 
‘he was-not disturbed. 


| © Let tiem» iawe-theit ** he: saidi to; the 
3; “our turm willl come by-and- 


ThishouseKkeeper was:a Mrs. Playton, a quict, 
well-spoken woman, with some good breeding 
about her. In years she might be fifty, or a 
little; more, and she wore. mourning, but no 
widow’s, weeds. Her, husband, she gave out, had 
been dead many years, 

She and Stephen Crowley seemed to under- 
stand each other and worked. well together. 
Both had a quiet, effective way of dealing, with 
servants that ensured civility and obedience, and 
Powerscourt was soon in good regulation. Then 
Rhoda and her father came to take up their 
| abode. 

Tom Kelly was much altered, He was dressed 
quietly, his air was more subdued and all his old 
pernicious habits were abandoned. Rooms had 
been prepared for him, and a servant engaged to 
act.as his valet, but he.declined to make use of 
his services. 

“TI don’t want to.be a humbug any longer,” 
he said to Stephen Crowley. “I am_not,used to 
a man dancing attendance on me while I dress. 
I can dress myself, Besides, I don’t think I 
shall stay here very long. I mustlook up my 
other daughter. a little more. She is a. good 
girl.” 

He was humbled, and he showed this change 
most when he was with Rhoda, about whom he 
hung witb a tenderness that seemed to be 
mingled with pity. 

Rhoda was quiet and composed, and, took to 
her new life with wonderful ease. An air of 
womanhood was: upon her—all the girl had 
vanished—and_ her heauty had increased. 

“I don’t think I ever saw such a, face,” 
Stephen Crowley remarked to. the housekeeper. 
“T donot wonder at Sir Archibald’s infatuation, 
It is a pity to bury her away down, here.” 

“ Better as it is perhaps,” said Mrs. Playten, 
grimly. 

“4 An, ” said Stephen Crowley, drily,, “yon are 
like the rest. But you don’t know everything you 
see,’ 

For days.and weeks Rhoda never went beyond 
the house and grounds in Powerscourt. With 
mournful face and deep thought in her eyes sae 
wandered about, sometimes with her father, but 
more often alone, finding a balm for many weary 
thoughts in the sweet calm around her. 

How long it —aee since she had left the 
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dingy respectability of Peckham, and what a 
rush of events had come upon her. A turbid 
mass of thought was ever rocking to and fro in 
her mind. 

And she had a secret to keep—a dread secret 
that once let loose would rack many breasts with 
agony, and it must be kept close, at least for 
awhile. She must try do so, hard as the task 
might be. Staunch of purpose she had been from 
the moment she awoke from the dream of child- 
hood to the realities of woman’s life. 

During the previous winter she had been 
taught certain accomplishments by competent 
masters, and these she persevered in at Powers- 
court. Music and drawing were her favourite 
pursuits, and the mornings were often spent in 
sketching the pretty little “peeps” from the 
park and the evenings in lingering over the 
piano. It was a quiet time, an age of dreamy 
thought, a resting stage between the two great 
batiles of her life. 

But while she was living in retirement a 
storm was gathering without. She might hide 
away but her enemies would not rest. The 
feverish hatred of Lady Clara never flagged, and 
Vesey Sutherland still remained at Strathlone. 
A tacit understanding existed between the two, 
and between them the undermining was carried 
on successfully. 

What the country people and the élite had to 
say of Rhoda they said in private, and the 
nature of their remarks may be easily guessed. 
They put down Sir Archibald as an old dotard, 
and in a cold, metallic way pitied Lady Clara; 
but the retirement of Rhoda puzzled them. 

They expected something else, having looked 
for a bold, flaunting woman, apeing the manners 
and dress of the upper ten, dashing about with 
servants and blood horses, and making herself 
generally conspicuous. A woman like that 
could easily be disposed of—quiet contempt and 
scorn would easily have sent her back to the 
life she came from. 

But with Rhoda they could do nothing. She 
was in their midst, holding possession of one of 
the best estates, living the life of a recluse, and 
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STARTLING ANNOUNCEMENT. } 


giving offence to nobody. In that character 
she was more irritating than any foolish, flaunt- 
ing woman would have been. She gave them 
no opportunity to vent their high-bred bitterness 
and scorn upon her. 

Nothing in short could be done, and Lady 
Clara grew mad with delayed vengeance. She 
wanted to see Rhoda, to meet her in the high- 
ways and byeways, where she could make her 
feel the sting of the world’s reproach, but 
Rhoda would not come forth, and she was 
foiled. 

“* She is a fox,” she said to Vesey Sutherland, 
* and hopes to live down the past.” 

People soon forget,” Vesey replied. 
“The poor people are already beginning to 
speak well of her, although she never goes 
among them. She sends relief wherever it is 
needed, and the tenants are becoming recon- 
ciled.” 

“The worms,” said Lady Clara, bitterly. 
* All they think of is their worldly welfare. 
Give them plenty to eat and drink and they care 
little where it comes from. But I will unearth 
her. If she will not come to the light of day I 
must drag her into it. I will go to her bur- 
row.” 

«That may be dangerous. She hasa spirit.” 

“TJ will break it. Be she what she may she 
must lie in the dust when she hears what I have 
to tell her. Will you ride with me to-morrow to 
Powerscourt ?” , 

Vesey Sutherland’s eyes opened wide for a 
moment. He was aghast at the idea of being 
one of such a storming party. Lady Clara 
laughed harshly. 

“T am not going to the house,” she said, 
“only to the park. I daresay I shall find her 
strolling about. You can remain at the gate, as 
I have no desire for you to be brought under 
the battery of her eyes again. You need not 
hide from me that you have not forgotten her 

et.” 
ae I never shall forget her as I knew her at 
first,” Vesey said, “ but I have an after thought 
that is foremost.” 
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The next morning Lady Clara and Vesey 
went out riding with a groom in attendance. 
They soon reached Powerscourt, where the groom 
was sent forward on a trifling errand to the 
village. 

“You will find me here by the lodge gate,” 
Lady Clara said, and the man touching his hat 
rode on. 

** I shall not be long,” said Lady Clara, as she 
dismounted. “ And do not be surprised if I come 
back with the life of that cREATURE on my 
hands.” 

“For Heaven’s sake,” exclaimed Vesey, “do 
not talk like that.” 

Lady Clara looked up into his face with a sar- 
castic smile. 

* Are you so foolish,” she said, “as to think 
that I could be guilty of anything so vulgar and 
coarse? No, there are sarge ways of killing. A 
swift, sure blow is but a poor and feeble revenge. 
The lives of those we hate ought to be taken by 
inches.” 

She gathered up her riding habit, and, push- 
ing open the gate, entered the park. The old 
woman who kept the lodge gate, not expecting 
any visitors, was busy in her little back garden, 
and Lady Clara passed on unperceived. 

For awhile she kept to the carriage road, but 
at the first glimpse of Powerscourt she turned 
aside into a grove of trees and advanced with 
caution, her dark, flashing eyes roving here and 
there in search of Rhoda. Her judgment was 
not at fault. As she anticipated, the mistress of 
Powerscourt was out alone in the woods. 

But not sitting idly with her hands clasped in 
melancholy, or her hair dishevelled and dress 
uncared for, but with a neat morning robe upon 
her slim, graceful figure she was sitting 
before an easel sketching a gnarled oak tree. 
With the quiet footsteps of a tigress Lady 
Clara glided swiftly down upon Rhoda, who, 
absorbed in her pleasing labours, heard no 
sound. 

(To be Continued.) 
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SIR HUBERT EARLE’S 
WIFE. 


(A COMPLETE STORY). 





_ 


CHAPTER I. 
A HASTY WEDDING. 


“Tr is the most unjust will I ever heard of 
The old man ought to have been punished for 
making it.” 

And the speaker, a remarkably pretty woman 
of two or three and twenty, stamped her little 
foot impatiently on the floor as she uttered her 
manifest disapprobation of Sir Digby Earle’s 
last will and testament. 

A tall, handsome man, with fair hair and an 
aristocratic face, laid down the “Times” and 
smiled in spite of himself at his young wife's 
petulance. 

“It is not so very unjust, Constance,” he ob- 
served, mildly. ‘Beatrice Lea and Hubert 
Earle are his only relations; it is rather a 
natural wish that they should share_ his pro- 
perty.” 

“Tam sure they never wILL share it,” said 
pretty Lady Beresford. ‘‘ Beatrice would much 
rather go on being a governess all her days 
than marry a man to whom she would only be 
an unwanted encumbrance thrown in with his 
property.” 

“TI doubt it,” drily. 

“Do you mean to say that Beatrice is mer- 
cenary? Charles, I would not have believed 
you could be so cruel—when you know that 
though she is the dearest friend I have in the 
world she won’t let me help her the least bit, 
but persists in earning her own living.” 

“I don’t mean that Miss Lea is mercenary— 
on the contrary, I think she is far too proud 
for such a failing. But you must remember it 








[VAIN REGRETS. ] 


is no charity that is offered her. She has just 
as much claim on Sir Digby’s money as her 
distant cousin Hubert.” : 

« That’s why the will is so hard,” exclaimed 
Constance. ‘Poor Beatrice must marry Sir 
Hubert within six weeks, or she will lose all her 
share of the fortune.” 

«Ten thousand a year. It is a great deal to 
throw away. What says Sir Hubert ?” 

“He is willing—at least, his solicitor said so. 
I think he ought to have come himself.” 

«‘ Hardly before he knew if he was to be re- 
fused. Well, it is a strange affair, Constance, 
but our Beatrice is not a bride to be rejected. I 
should not wonder if the new Lady Earle be- 
came the beauty of the season.” 

“You persist in thinking she will be Lady 
Earle.” 

Lord Beresford smiled. 

“Go and ask her.” 

Constance needed no second bidding. She left 
the library and found her way toa pretty sitting- 
room upstairs, which she had apportioned to 
her friend. 

She and Beatrice Lea had been schoolfellows, 
and their intimacy had continued, wide as their 
paths had diverged. One was governess in a 
school at Brighton, the other the bride of a 
wealthy peer. No persuasions had induced 
Beatrice to give up teaching and accept a home 
in Lady Beresford’s splendid mansion. All the 
young baroness. could obtain was that all Miss 
Lea’s vacations should be spent with her. 

In a low chair by the fire sat the heroine of 
this tale, the girl who had to choose between 
the fate of an unloved wife and a poor, de- 
pendent governess. She was rarely beautiful. 
Constance Beresford was a pretty woman, but 
Constance faded into insignificance before her 
friend. . 

Beatrice Lea was twenty-two, a slight, grace- 
ful girl of middle height, but looking taller than 
she was, Owing to the exquisitesymmetry of her 
figure. Her face would have delighted a 
painter—every feature was perfect in its regu- 
larity, but there was a glorious warmth of 


€ 





colouring, an intense vivacity of expression, 
which amply redeemed it from being statuesque. 
Her hair was golden brown, that shade which 
catches every gleam of sunshine, and her eyes 
deep, intense blue. 

She was dressed in a plain, tight-fitting black 
serge, mourning assumed for her late cousin, 
Sir Digby Earle, a plain linen collar at her 
throat, cuffs of the same, not an ornament, not 
even a bow of ribbon; and yet thus unadorned 
Beatrice Lea looked the daughter of a hundred 
earls. 

Constance went up to her and laid one hand 
playfully on her shoulder. 

‘Have you made up your mind, Beatrice ? 
Which is it to be? Shall you go back to 
Brighton, or are we to congratulate my Lady 
Earle ?” 

“Tdo not know,” answered the girl, with a 
strange smile on her face. “I have written to 
Sir Hubert. I cannot guess what he will say.” 

«But what have you said to him ?” sinking 
into a chair beside her friend. 

“T told him that I thought it was a great 
pity for our fortune to be sacrificed to found 
an asylum for idiots, and that I was content to 
marry him on one condition.” 

“What could it be? Make haste, Beatrice, 
I am all curiosity.” 

“It is very simple—that we should part at 
the church door, and he should never seek to 
force himself on my society.” 

Constance looked bewildered. 

« But, my dear, you couldn’t live like that— 
husband and wife ? Why, it wouldn’t be right.’ 

«Why should Sir Hubert sacrifice his fortune? 
Why should I wear out my youth in teach- 
ing when we can both be rich ?” asked Beatrice. 
«1 have asked him to allow me three thousand 
a year. Itis not half his income. I fancy he 
will assent.” 

«But why shouldn’t you live together like 
rational people? I daresay in time you would 
get very fond of each other.” 

Beatrice shook her head. 

“We should lead a cat-and-dog life. Do you 
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think, Constance, we should ever forget why we 
married each other? No; he will be rich and 
prosperous, he can trust the honour of his name 
to me. I shall be as careful of the dignity of 
Lady Earle as if I were an idolised wife.” 

«T am sure you will, dear; but don’t you 
imagine when Sir Hubert sees you he will want 
to be something more than a stranger to you ?” 

“He is going to India, I believe, for a time ; 
the lawyer seemed to imply so. Constance, do 
you think Lord Beresford would find me a tiny 
house in Londom? and would you have me at all 
your parties ?” 

“Of course,” kissing her. “If you really are 
to play the part of a deserted wife, Bee, you 
shall spend the rest of the winter with us, and 
I will present you to Her Majesty the first draw- 
ing-room next season.” 

“How nice it would be,” said Bee, a little 
anxiously. “Oh, Constance, do you. thimk: Sir 
Huhert will consent ?” 

« T don’t. know,” replied Lady Beresford). who, 
giddy girl as she was, yet felt, no-sligitt umeasi- 
ness about the p P. * Bee, 
don’t. you think you have planned’ a very 
life for yourself? don’t think you’@ te 
happier WIT# your hus if you really marry, 
Sir Hubert 2?” 

“I shall not marry him at all, Constamea,, 
unless heaecepts my conditiens. I would rather 
go back to Brighton and spend all my days im 
teaching little girls French verbs than live with 
a mam who woul@ look on me) as an 
branee,” 


Lady Beresford was a young wife and a di 
one, So it is: net very ising that this con- 


surprising 
versation was detailed to her husband, and the’ i 


peer was heartily amused. 

“She will not keep to that long,” he said, 
laughing. ‘ Hubert Earle, as I remember him, 
was the handsomest man about town, unless five 
years in India have altered him past recogni- 
tion.” 

** Do you know him, Charles ?” 

“ We were-swern friends at college, dear.” 

«Then perhaps Beatrice won’t be so very 
miserable, after all.” 

“Tf? she had married him from mutual inclina- 
tion instead of to save a fortune, I should have 
looked on theuras a singularly happy couple,” 

Two days passed, and no mews came of the 
baronet. Beatrice was more anxious than she 
cared to own, and Lady Beresford was in a fever 
of curiosity. At last, towards the close of the 
seeond day, a card was brought to the young 
peeress. 

“Sir Hubert Earle.” 

Another moment and the destined’ bridegroom 
was in her presence. 

She thought of her husband’s description, and 
owned that it was well deserved. She had rarely 
met a more fascinating man than the young 
baronet. 

He did not at-once plunge into his errand ; he 
was full of inquiries after his old friend, Lord 
Beresford, told the young wife a few happily- 
chosen anecdotes of her husband’s boyhood, and 
made a most favourable impression on her be- 
fore he’ referred to the real object of his 
coming. 

**When I was a hoy Beresford Towers was 
like a- home to me. [ little thought then I 
should ever come to it on such astrange errand. 
Lady Beresford, my cousin’s will has troubled 
me more than I can say.” 

For a moment her sympathies wandered from 
Beatrice’s cause to his, but she was very 
stauneh. 

**T have known Miss Lea from her childhood; 
we were girls together.” 

“ She was the elder of the two ?” with a strange 
smile, as though his thoughts had flown to some 
fancy portrait of Beatriée. 

« Yes,” not understanding in the least the 
drift of the conversation. 

* Lady Beresford, are you aware of the nature 
of a communication I have received from Miss 
Lea ?” 

~ Yes, she told me all about it.” 

«« And what was your opinion ?” 


**T thought it very strange, but when you see 


her I am sure you will consent.” 
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He interpreted the words “She is so ill- 
favoured by nature you will be glad to be rid of 
the presence of sucha bride.’’ Constance had meant 
*« She is so beautiful you must do her bidding.” 

“It will be an awkward position for both of 
us. For my own part Iam ina dilemma. Ido 
not care for money, but it would nearly break 
my heart to see our family seat turned into an 
asylum. Still, Ido not wish to sacrifice Miss 
Lea.” 

«It would be no sacrifice.” 

«You think she would really prefer it?” 

“Yes; teaching is gloomy work. 
would prefer a house of her own.” 

“She is rather young to live alone” 

“You need have no fears,” proudly. 
“ Beatrice will never fail to uphold the honour 

your name.” 


“She will have no temptation to do other- 


ice 


wise,” muttered the baronet to himself, thinking |' 


of a. ph enclosed in Miss Lea’s letter: 
ups I had better see her. Do, yom net: 
i aoe Beresford ?” WR, *: 
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“T thank you. 
Lady Beresford, had I better write to Miss Lea, 
or how shall I manage, since she so strangely 
refuses to see me ?” 

“Write if you wish it,” returned his hostess, 
“or I will deliverany message. You must not 
judge her harshly. Poor Beatrice has had a 
great: deal of sorrow in her life, but she is. very 
dear to me.” 

** Does she resemble her photograph ?” 

“Tt is marvellously good. It was taken at 
Brighton just before Christmas, Would you 
like me to show it to you ?”’ 

He thanked her with a strange smile, but 
said that Miss Lea had already favoured: him 
with a, copy. 

Lord Beresford came in then, and the subject 
of. the marriage was not again referred to. 
Beatrice did not appear the nextday at break- 
fast, but: before he left Sir Hubert: requested 
Lady Beresford to inform her friend that he 
quite agreed to the. conditions named: in her 
letter, and that. his solicitor should wait on Miss 
Lea the following afternoon. 

“Lam positively angry with you, Beatrice,” 
cried Lady Beresford, whem the: baronet had 
gone,,and she went upstairs to Miss Lea’s sanc- 
tum. ‘ Why did,you behave so strangely? Sir 
Hubert is charming. I am sure you would like 
him.” 

“ As we have agreed never to trouble: each 
other we had better not be imtroduced;”’ 
demurely,. ‘‘ Constance, do you think he hates 
me very much?” 

“ Well, you don’t give him, a chance of chang+ 
ing his mind if he does. But-what indueed you 
to send him your photograph?” 

“T thought it was,fair he should see the: bam 
gain he was thinking of. Did he say: amything 
about it, Constance ?” 

“« Asked if it:resembled you.” 

« And what did you say ?”’ eagerly. 

“T told’ him it was your image. He didn’t 
look as, pleased as I. expeeted.. Perhaps he 
thinks such a. beautiful wife a great responsi~ 
bility.” : 

“Perhaps,” and to. Lady Beresford’ s:astonish- 
ment her friend went off, into an uncontrollable 
fit of laughter. 

The lawyer arrived the next day, and Beatrice 
did not refuse himanaudience, Sir Hubert had 


been very prompt. Mr, Benson was empowered |! 


“Eliane er to come down.” : » 
: am hour Sir Hubert was: left} this. 


‘When. Lady Beresford returned it was:| 


to ask Miss Lea to fix any day in the first week 
of February for the wedding. Besides the stipu- 
lated three thousand the baronet was willing to 
settle on his wife a bijou villa in Mayfair, 
which it had been the whim of the late Sir 
Digby to purchase and beautify. Constance, 
who was a third at the interview, listened as one 
ina dream. It seemed toher more like a chap- 
ter out of an old romance than a prosaic nine- 
teenth-century match. She heard Beatrice 
appoint the fourth of February for her wedding, 
and stipulate that the ceremony should be 
strictly private. Then she felt. constrained to 


“ My dear, in your-station such a very quiet 
 eaaneae 


wedding is 4 
. “I would rather; Constance. I shall go to 
Brighton after the ° 
To Brighton to teach : 
“ No, to rest a littl. You know. old Mrs. 
| Hazlewood wilt be. glad to have: me.” 
» “T have heard of a great. strange wed- 
igs’ in my time,” said Mxy Benson to Lady 
; ord, “bub mever one Half so strange as 
ae: 


This was. when Kadi lef. Beatmice alone 





pleased to stags | 





to. ; 
- “I cannot make it. out,” said’ the young 
p. “I hope it. will: come 


ax pos enly friends present will be 
Lord and Lady Beresford. She hopes you also 
will not give many invitations.” 

“Strange,” muttered the baronet to himself, 
“plain women are generally so fond of display 
and finery. My bride elect is evidently above 
such vanities.” Aloud, ‘‘ Does the future Lady 
Earle deny herself any bridesmaids P” 

‘*She did not say. Lady Beresford seemed 
sadly put out about it—a wonderfully pretty 
woman, Sir Hubert.” 

« Ay, a contrast to Miss Lea,” 

“ A great contrast.” 

Which was truth. No two beauties could 
have been more different than the sparkling 
brunette, Constance Beresford,.and the delicate 
blonde loveliness of Beatrice Lea. But Mr. Ben- 
son did not express this. He, left it to Sir 
Hubert’s imagination and the baronet made 
another mistake: 

His-own plans weresimple. He intended to 
return to India for one more year’s service with 
his regiment. He was now Home on leave of 
absence; then, when he returned, he must 
stand for the county and’ try if a life of parlia- 
mentaty work would fil! up the void in his lot, 
for that there would be a void he never 
attempted to conceal. His would be a strange 
_position—married, yet wifeless; no home ties, 
and yet. bound hand and foot bya yoke death 
alone could break. 

‘That same-evening Lord and Lady Beresford 
were discussing their friend’s prospects. 

“Don’t fret, Constance,” said the peer, draw- 
ing his wife’s pretty head down to rest on his 
shoulder. ‘“ Afterall, so many of the most’ well- 
seeming marriages turn out badly that this ex- 
ceptional one may be: blissftlly successful.” 
| “EZ cannot help feeling’sorry, Charles; I like 
them both so mucit. I love Beatrice as a 
sister,” ‘ 

“Then you ought to be glad that money 
troubles can never touch her’again,” said the 
nusband, cheerfully. “She will be queen of 
sveiety-unless I am mucii ntistaken instead of a 
jlomely governess. “Title, riches, friends, popu- 
larity, she will have ail.” . 

«She will have everything but love,” said 
‘Lady Beresford, sadly, “and all her life long 
she must live without that,” 

Charles smiled. : 

' «Byeryone is not as romantic as you, little 
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lady. Now don’tiworry yourself any more about 
Beatrice Lea’s future, devote your thoughts to 
her wedding dress instead.” 

Miss Lea resolutely refused to havea trous- 
seau—where was the use ? she said; anything she 
needed she could buy. later on. So the purchases 
were strictly limited to the bridal array, and in 
that she showed more interest than Lady 
Beresford had dared to hope for. She chose 
a dead. white silk, very rich and handsome, 
though hardly as becoming as the ivory tint 
then becoming general ; the veil was very long, 
so long thatiit reached almost to her feet, and 
the thick lace completely hid her face. 

“Sir Hubert will never believe in your 
beauty,” said Constance, with a sigh, “ if you 
will smother it up.so.” 

Beatrice laughed good-humouredly. 

“ You forget, dear, he has my photograph.” 

« True.” 

« Is he really) going to India, Constance ?” 

« The week after the wedding.. Bee, how aw- 
ful it wouldiberif! he were drowned. Wouldn’t 
you be sorry then you had been so unkind to 
him ?” 

But this naive pleading failed to touch the 
stony heart of the bride-elect. 

“People go to India very often, Constance, 
and they generally get there safely. Besides, if 
he’s drowned I shall be very glad we were 
nothing but husband and wife in name. I 
think it would break my heart to lose anyone 
I really cared for.” 

You will never be able to care for anyone 
now.” 

«*Oh, yes, I.shall, dear; I care for you enor- 
mously, and Harold too.’” 

Harold was Constance Beresford’s baby son, 
so the’ young mother could not but feel 
fiittered. 

*« T can’t be angry with you, dear, only I feel 
somehow as though it was not right.” 

“Don’t be anxious, dear,” cried Beatrice, with 
a charming smile. 
are not tired to death of me. I have tried your 
patience sadly these last weeks.” 

But Constance was not tired of her. There 
was something about Beatrice Lea peculiarly 


attractive ; when you loved her once you loved | 
She was so bright and so winning | 


her always. 
that you forgave her faults and only loved her 


the better for them. Troubled as Lord and | 
Lady Beresford had been respecting her nros- | 


pects they never regretted the friendship which 
nad entailed so much anxiety on them. 
The Mrs. Hazlewood referred to by Beatrice 


was the lady at whose school she and Constance | 


had been educated. Shehad recently retired on 
a small annuity, and tived in a pretty house near 
Brighton, her favourite regret being that sne 
was not rich enough to afford herself the luxury 


of a lady companion, and so save her favourite | 


Beatrice from the drudgery of going out as a 
governess. 

That she would welcome young Lady Farle 
was certain, Beatrice would be safe and happy 
with her in the first weeks of her married life, 


and it was more than probable that Mrs. Hazie- | 
wood might be induced to accompany her ex- | 
pupil to Londen.and preside over the dainty | 


villa in Mayfair. 

But all this was conjecture at present. Beatrice 
never once alluded to her future ‘plans, beyond 
a little exultation when Sir Hubert’s+ bankers 
forwarded her a letter stating that he had opened 
an account in her name, and seven hundred and 


fitty pounds were lying in their hands ready to | 


be paid to her orders. as soon as she should be 
Lady Earle. 

‘« How nice it will be to ‘have money,” she 
cried to Constance. Then perceiving a slight 
spadow on her friend’s face, “ Do you think I 
was greedy, dear? Did I ask Sir Hubert for 
teo much ?” 

“Not at all,” replied Lady Beresford. “ But 
co you thik. money will make you happy, 
Beatrice ?” 

“Yes,” promptly. ‘You can’t think, Con- 
stance, how unhappy I have felt sometimes for 
the want of it,”, 

The fateful fourth of February came at last. 
At Beatrice’s own wish the marriage was per- 


“Constance, I wonder you | 


formed at Marden, the nearest church to the 
Beresfords’ country seat, where Sir Hubert had 
“come a wooing,” though not allowed to woo. 
It was a cold, bleak morning, with a drizzling 
rain falling. The wedding was fixed for ten 
Oclock, and the bridegroom arrived with a 
Spartan punctuality. He had only one com- 
panion, his best man, a young officer called 
Craven. 

The bride was late, so: late that the baronet 
really thought she had repented of her bargain 
and meant to remain Miss Lea ‘and resign her 
fortune. At last she came, leaning on Lord 
Beresford’s: arm, and walking in an awkward, 
ungainly fashion. Charles told his wife after- 
wards he had neverseen her»steps so ungraceful. 
He could not tell whether it was agitation or 
that she really could not see for the: thick em- 
broidery of her veil. 

Sir Hubert looked at her critically, but he 
could see nothing save a mass of lace, and her 
veil was never raised. The ceremony did not 
take long. The witnesses signed. their names 
after the bridegroom, then the baronet turned 
to his wife. 

** You will allow me to see you to your carriage, 
Lady Earle.” 

But to his intense surprise his bride had left 
the vestry—she was walking down the aisle on 
Lord Beresford’s arm. He turned in perfect 
silence te offer his own to Canstance ; he noticed 
then that she was crying. 

«IT cannot help it,” she said to him, simply. 
“Tt all seems so strange—so unlike my 
wedding,” 

“You loved. each other,” he answered, quietly. 
Ours is a marriage of convenience ; that: makes 
a great difference, Lady Beresford, don’t you 
see?” 

“IT hope you will be happy,” timidly. 

‘* Hadn’t you better wish for me to be King 
of England or something equally improbable ?” 
he said, sarcastically, then in a different tone, 
« Forgive me, dear Lady Beresford, I am an un- 
mannerly wretch to speak to you like this. But 
| bear with me.;, I suppose every man at some 
time or other looks forward to his wedding-day. 
Well, mine has simply been the most wretched 
of my whole life.” 

They had reached the porch now. Constance 
‘pointed to the sun that had just now flashed 
out from behind a wintry cloud. 

“Take that as an omen,” she said, sweetly. 

Lord Beresford was waiting for them; he 
| received his.wife from his old schooifellow, and 
| then wrung the latter’s hand. 
**Lady Earle has gone home. . Hubert, I 
don’t quite know what to say.. I suppose I must 
not wish you joy, only remember, whenever you 
return to England you have no truer friends 
than, myself and Constance, you will meet with 
no warmer welcome than at Marden.” 
| Thank you.” 

Then taking Lady Beresford’s hand he raised 
it to his lips. A moment later the bridegroom 
. and his best man were alone. 

“ Let’s make haste back to town,” cried Hu- 
bert, jumping into his carr‘age and giving the 
order to the station. “I feel just as if I had been 
to a funeral.” 

“It may come right, old fellow, some day.” 

«A great many things may happen.” 

«T’m thinking,” said Craven, slowly, “there 
must be something nice about your wife, or 
people like the Beresfords wouldn’t be so fond 
of ner.” 





CHAPTER II. 
THE FAIR UNKNOWN. 


Husert Earue sailed for India, and one 
short month later his unloved wife became the 
darling of the London season. Lady Beresford 
herself was surprised at the furore her friend 
created; she had.always: known that Beatrice 
was beautiful, but she had never dreamed of her 
creating such a sensation. All Belgravia did 
homage to the youthful Lady Earle. 

No breath of scandal attended her name. 
Everyone knew that to save a fortune she had 





e 





been married to a distant cousin, and that he 
was now in India. People understood quite 
well that expediency, not romance, had produced 
the union, but strange to say no one blamed 
Beatrice. Women could not grudge her her 
husband, since with any other wife he would 
have been penniless. 

Unmarried Beatrice would have been a 
dangerous rival; now she was simply the bright 
est ornament they could secure for their ball- 
rooms, and they paid court to her accordingly. 

And men. They too took Beatrice’s side. 
With her face they could not believe her capable 
of mercenary motives... Besides, they argued, 
had she been ambitious her beauty would 
have won her aw far higher rank than Sir 
Hubert’s. 

Society generally blamed the baronet for 
leaving such a young and lovely wife alone 
among the quicksands of London life. 

But Beatrice Earle soon proved: that, young 
and artless as she was, she could protect herself. 
None of her admirers received a mark of favour 
from her. She was as a queen among her 
subjects. All through that season no voice 
linked her name with any man’s. Beautiful 
Lady. Earle was as respected as she was ad- 
mired. 

No news of her triumphs reached her hus- 
band. He never opened a fashionable paper, 
never corresponded with anyone moving im the 
gay world. 

On his return to his regimental duties his 
fellow officers. had understood at:once that: some 
mystery existed about his wedding, that there 
was something painful in the subject, and with 
the delicacy of true English gentlemen they 
never alluded to it. For all the mention of his 
wife which reached him Hubert mightstill have 
been a bachelor, until he asked himself sometimes 
whether that scene in Marden Church had not 
been a dream,,and might have fancied it one 
but for a photograph hidden away in the re- 
cesses of his eseritoire. 

He had been away some months, and 
the: time of his return, to England was draw- 
ing near, when he wrote to Lord Beres- 
ford. His motive in penning the letter he 
hardly knew, only he wanted before he was back 
in London to feel quite sure his story was not in 
everyone's mouth, and that heshould not receive 
the scorn of his fellow men for contracting a 
mercenary marriage. 

Lord Beresford’s reply was prompt. Lady 
Earle was received at every house of note in 
London. It was generally understood that her 
marriage had been caused by expediency instead 
of romance. People seemed thoroughly to under- 
stand the position, and Sir Hubert need fear no 
awkward contretemps when he returned to 
England. 

Sir Hubert felt relieved when he read the 
letter, and his papers and resignation having 
been accepted he set sail for England by the 
next steamer, and arrived in London just 
eleven months after his wedding day. ‘The first 
person he met was George Craven. 

«Where are you bound?” was the ex-grooms- 
man’s question when the first greetings had been 
exchanged. 

“Tam going home tothe Priory. There'll be 
a lot tosee after I expect.” 

“It will be awfully dull there all by your- 
self.” 

“T must get used to that.” 

A pause, slightly embarrassing, then Craven 
asked : 

‘* Shall you callon Lady Earle ?” 

«* What on earth shouid I call on her for? A 
woman whose only request is that she may not 
be troubled with my presence ?” 

George looked confused. 

“Tt seems hard to slight her.” 

«“T don’t want to slight her.” 

“TI can’t make it out,” said Captain Craven, 
ina bewildered fashion. ‘ Lady Earie is out 
and out the nicest womanI know, and what you 
can see and find fault with I don’t know.” 

“Have you got intimate with my wife ?’” 
laughing. “Don’t be alarmed,” noticing the 
young man’s,evident confusion. ‘I haven’t the 
least intention of being jealous; it isn’t.in my 
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line. Besides, I am sure Lady Larle could 
never give me cause.” 
“I wish you wouldn’t speak of her like that.” 
“Surely I may choose my own terms in 
speaking of my wife. 


defence.” 


I conclude you know her | 


well by this time as you are so warm in her | ; 
| blushed crimson. 


alone. She had wandered some distance from 
the other riders and in putting her horse at a 
dangerous fence the animal reared and preci- 
pitated his fair burden to the ground. 

Sir Hubert rushed forward and raised her, 
anxiously inquiring if she were hurt. The lady 
He considered her embarrass- 


“I have met her out a good deal. I go toher | ment charming, but it only lasted fora moment. 


house sometimes.” 

“* Indeed, she receives visitors then ?” 

** Gives the pleasantest parties in London.” 

“What 2 housekeeper I have lost!’ aloud. 
Then to himself, “‘ Entertaining people must be 
in her line. ‘I’ve heard before that plain 
women are good at it.” 

* I tell you what,” said Craven, hastily, “ you 
can’t go home all alone, the first moment you 
get back to England too; come and stay with us, 
my mother will be delighted.” 

Hubert paused and hesitated. He was but 
newly returned from an active life of regimen- 
tal duties. Now he was a man of no settled 
calling, he felt strangely alone and desolate. He 
dreaded his solitude at The Priory. Except one 
person—Charles Beresford—whom he did not care 
toseek out quite so soon, George Craven was 
his oldest friend. Can you wonder that he yielded 
and accepted the young captain’s pressing in- 
vitation ? 

They reached Craven Castle late on a January 
afternoon and a big fire was burning pleasantly 
in the room to which Hubert was shown. It was 
his first visit at an English mansion since his 
marriage and he was anxious to see how he 
should be received; he hoped not as a martyr, 
though he hardly cared to pose as an offender. 

He need not have feared. Lord and’ Lady 
Craven were too high-bred to touch upon such a 
delicate subject.. No allusion whatever was 
made to Lady Earle; the family spoke of The 
Priory and told him frankly that when he 
settled down there they should expect to be his 
visitors. The house had been closed so long 
that he had a great many arrears of hospitality 
to make up. 

Berkshire is eminently a hunting county and 
Hubert was an adept sportsman. George told 
him the hounds met on the morrow, and before 
he went to bed he had been to the stables and 
selected a mount for himself. The Misses 
Craven did not hunt, they would probably follow 
the hounds for a little way in their carriage, 
just tosee them throw off, that was all. 

It was.a lovely day for the hunt and a goodly 
throng mustered. Hubert met several old 
friends and would have lingered talking to 
them but for George Craven’s extreme uneasi- 
ness. After a whispered communication from 
his sister Lucy the gallant captain was all 
anxiety to set off, and so hurried his friend that 
in the end the two had started before all the 
company had quite gathered. There were very 
few ladies on horseback, with rare exceptions 
they followed the example of Captain Craven’s 
sisters. But there was one girl who attracted Sir 
Hubert’s attention ; she was a fine rider and 
managed her horse to perfection, while her 
slight, graceful figure appeared to great ad- 
vantage in the saddle.. The baronet asked his 
friend who she was. George looked at him in 
bewildered silence. 

“Don’t you see,” repeated Hubert, testily, 
‘the girl with the green feather? Sheis the 
loveliest creature I ever saw.” 

The amazement on his friend’s face in- 
creased. 

“Do you really think so? How remarkable.” 

“I don’t see anything wonderful in my 
admiring a beautiful woman when I see one. 
Whois she? You must know, George; I saw 
her bow to you.” 

“She isa friend of the Clevedons, she came 
with them I believe.’ 

«* You are not communicative.” 

* I think, considering all things, Hubert, the 
less curiosity you show about that lady the 
better.” 

“ And ladies in general I suppose you mean. 
Heigho! Won't you let me forget my bondage 
fora moment, George ?” 

But in the course of the day Hubert recovered 
from his vexation. He met the fair unknown 





Then turning to him with high-bred grace she 
declared herself uninjured and asked him to 
assist her to her horse, and before he realised 
her intention she had disappeared. 

«Who on earth is she?” said Hubert to him- 
self. ‘IthoughtI knew every pretty woman 
in London before I went to India last year, yet 
I could not have forgotten her.” 

The day was a great success. Before it was 
over Hubert contrived to renew his acquaintance 
with old General Clevedon. In spite of his ill- 
starred wedding he felt a strangé anxiety. to be- 
come intimate with the fair horsewoman, and we 
fear that must be his reason for making him- 
self so agreeable to her temporary host. 

Now General Clevedon loved a joke, his 
whole life was spent in merriment one might 
say, and something in Sir Hubert’s conversation 
seem to amuse him most heartily, for he 
laughed with intense enjoyment as he begged 
the baronet and Captain Craven to come over 
and dine at the Glebe and sleep. 

Captain Craven was profuse in his excuses, Sir 
Hubert in acceptances. Finally the former was 
overruled. A message was sent to Craven Castle, 
and the two gentlemen accompanied the general 
home and were shown to their rooms to-repair 
the disorder of their dress and don the evening 
suits Hubert’s valet had been despatched to sum- 
mon from the castle. 

The Glebe was tolerably full of visitors, and 
so there had to be a little changing of apart- 
ments before rooms could be spared for the new 
guests. 

To Sir Hubert was allotted the chamber 
recently occupied by the younger Miss Clevedon, 
and this change not being generally known it so 
happened thatas the baronet stood by the glass 
settling the bow of his white neck-tie there 
came the lightest possible tap at the door. 

“Come in,” without even turning his head, 
and quite supposing it to be the valet returning 
for some cause. 

The door opened softly and the rustle of silken 
garments fell on his ear. 

Turning abruptly round and standing so that 
he quite cut off the intruder’s escape, he saw 
the same girl whose beauty had attracted 
him inthe hunting field and whose face, married 
man though he was, had been sufficient magnet 
to bring him to the Glebe. 

If she had looked beautiful in her riding 
habit, she was simply lovely now. “She wore a 
dress of the palest blue silk, trimmed here and 
there with lace; lace shaded her fair, swan-like 
neck and rounded arms. Her golden hair was 
coiled low and fastened with a diamond arrow. 

Nothing could exceed her confusion when she 
discovered into whose room she had pene- 
trated. 

«TI thought Miss Clevedon was here. Indeed, 
indeed, I should never have come if I had known 
you were here.” 

There was a stress on the you too distinct to 
be altogether flattering. It seemed to imply 
that though she would greatly object to intrude 
into any strange gentleman’s room, she objected 
still more strongly to entering his than any 
other. 

“I quite understand,” cried Hubert, 
courteously, “it is I who should ask your pardon 
for alarming you, only I hope you are feeling 
quite recovered from your fall.” 

“ Quite,” with a charming smile. “‘ Sir Hubert, 
will you kindly allow me to pass ?” 

«You have the advantage of me. May I not 
know to whom I have the pleasure of speak- 
ing ?” 

“They will tell you downstairs.” 

** And must I wait for the introduction ?” 

“I think so. General Clevedon will be de- 
lighted to make it I am sure.” 

«IT wonder how you discovered my identity ?” 
still standing between her and the door, and in 





spite of Lady Earle’s existence feeling an insane 
desire to notice if she wore a gold ring on the 
third finger of the left hand—a useless desire 
since she held the hand buried in the silken 
folds of her dress. 

“ Oh, I had heard of you.” 

“The general and I are old friends.” 

« But I had heard of you before I came here,” 
looking him steadily in the face, “I had heard 
of you from Lady Earle—she is the dearest friend 
I have in the world.” 

Hubert started. George Craven’s first 
criticism of his wife came back to him: 

“There. must be something nice about her 
or she would not have such friends.” 

“Lady Earle is very fortunate. I should not 
have imagined you well suited to each other.” 

“ We are inseparable,” smiling. 

“Do you really mean it ?” 

“Certainly. I am here ona visit, Lady Earle 
is here too. You will have the felicity of seeing 
her downstairs, Sir Hubert.” 

Sir Hubert almost staggered in his surprise, 
and the fair unknown swept past himand gained 
the door. 


CHAPTER III. 
TOGETHER. 


Sir Hupert EarLe was a brave man; as a 
soldier he had faced deatn more than once with- 
out flinching, but he felt a dim, inexpressible 
fear of the scene which awaited him in the Glebe 
drawing-room. 

He who had laughed at love, who had fancied 
he could spend his life withoutit, had gone down 
before Cupid’s archery. He was captive to two 
star-like eyes. He loved the fair stranger as he 
had never loved before, and now he must go 
downstairs and be introduced to her formally, 
and meet at her side his own wife. 

He waited until the last minute, determined 
to make the time in the drawing-room before 
dinner as short as possible. 

All the guests were assembled. He cast his 
eyes rapidly round the group and discovered to 
his relief that Lady Earle was not present. Per- 
haps she carried her aversion to his society so far 
as to keep her own room. 

There were plenty of men, but the only ladies 
present were tne host’s two daughters and Hu- 
bert’s unlooked-for visitor. 

She was the centre of attraction. Shesatina 
low, lounging chair near the fire, and a crowd 
of men were gathered round, alleagerly discuss- 
ing the events of the day, but even in that mo- 
mentary view Hubert decided she was not flirt- 
ing, on the contrary, there was a wearied look on 
her fair face, as though the stream of conversa- 
tion was almost too much for ner, and one of the 
Miss Clevedons, who was leaning over her chair, 
said, caressingly : 

« You are tired to death, Bee.” 

Even then the name was no revelation to Hu- 
bert Earle. He knew, of course, that the woman 
he had married was called Beatrice, but he never 
dreamed, never suspected the truth. 

He stood there for an instant, feeling singu- 
larly ill at ease, then General Clevedon came to 
his relief. 

“ You remember my daughters, Hubert ?”” 

Thenagthe baronet shook hands with the young 
ladies, the old officer looked expressively at the 
beauty in blue and added: 

“Of course you don’t need an introduction 
here.” 

She put out her hand, Hubert took it in his 
own and held it just-a trifle longer than was 
necessary. 

Then dinner was announced, and he found 
himself, in a state of extreme bewilderment, 
going in with his host’s elder daughter. Marian 
Clevedon was a tnoroughly good-natured 
girl, and she felt concerned for his embarrass- 
ment. 

“Tam very sorry,” she said, timidly, “I did 
hint to papa you and Lady Earle might not cure 
to meet among strangers, but he would not listen 
to me.” 


«I do not understand,” said Hubert, hoarsely, 
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«‘ you surely cannot mean tuat that lady is Lady 
Earle ?” 

Marian smiled. 

“Indeed Ido. She is Lady Earle, and she is 
our dear and valued friend. Sir Hubert, I can- 
not understand how you could forget such a face 
as hers.” 

“TI never saw it,’’ he exclaimed; anxious to 
defend himself. ‘‘She would never see me 
b2fore the wedding, and we parted at the church 
door.” 

« But. surely you looked at her during the 
ceremony ?” 

« She was perfectly hidden in a thick veil. She 
sent me her photograph, and a great friend of 
hers, Lady Beresford, assured me it was her 
exact counterpart.” 

** Beatrice photographs remarkably well. I 
have one done before her marriage. I do not 
think she has sat since.” 

Hubert felt in a sea of perplexity. He had 
fallen in love, and the object was his own wife. 
She had sworn at the altar to love and honour 
him, and he was less to her than the veriest 
stranger. 

He never knew how he sat through that 
dinner. Marian Clevedon took pity on him and 
forgave his silence. Just before the ladies left 
the table she whispered to him: 

“Take courage, Sir Hubert, ‘Faint heart 
never won fair lady’ rememiber, and Beatrice is 
so noble and generous I think you must admire 
her in time.” 

When he reached the drawing-room his wife 
was singing. Her rich, sweet voice seemed to 
touch his heart. Marian Clevedon beckoned him 
to her side. 

“Do not look at her so, you will oceasion 
remark. See,” openingan album, “this is the 
only photograph of Beatrice I have ever 
seen.” 

It pictured a young girl in black witha sweet, 
sad face and roses nestling at her throat. Before 
Miss Clevedon saw what was about Hubert 
had taken the photograph out and coolly placed 
it in his pocket. 

‘*T will send you the one she gave me,” he 
said, smiling, “ t think you will understand then 
how I failed to recognise my wife.” 

And when she saw it Miss Clevedon under- 
stood perfectly.. Beatrice had sent him a like- 
ness of the housekeeper at Brighton, a fat, com- 
mon-looking young person, most amazingly 
smart. 

The next day Sir Hubert entered the library, 
whither Fate, in the person of Miss Clevedon, 
had already decoyed his wife. 

The baronet calmly fastened the door and 
turned to Beatrice. 

«I want to know your excuse, young lady, for 
treating me so badly.” 

«I, Sir Hubert? I have done you no wrong. 
an made a bargain and I have keep it faitn- 

u y.” 

“ Beatrice,” catching both her hands in his, 
“to think that but for a chance I should never 
have known what a treasure I possessed.” 

«You don’t possess me,” haughtily. 

«*T will doanything I can to win you, Beatrice. 
Yesterday I loved you at first signt, little think- 
ing how near you were to me.” 

“ Flattering to Lady Earle.” 

“Will you be merciful?” holding her very 
close to him in a bondage she was powerless to 
escape. ‘“‘ Beatrice, surely. you won’t consign 
me to alonely life ?” 

“You may call and see me sometimes if you 
like,” demurely. 

“«T’'ll come every day.” 

** No, once a month.” 


* And how long will it be before you consent | P 


to come home and be my wife really ?” 
“I might think of it in ten years’ time if 
you were very amiable and never worried me.” 
* * * * * 


But in less time than three months Beatrice 
had “thought” of it to such good effect that 
she was at The Priory its mistress, and in reply | 
to the questions of her old friend Lady Beres- 
ford she confessed that she was happier than 
in her splendid loneliness in London—in fact 





she had given up reproaching fate, and was 
quite sure that in no lot could sne have been 
happier than as Sir Hubert Earle’s wife. 


NOBLE AT LAST; 
THE HEADSMAN OF ROUEN. 
(AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE.) 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


LOVE’S SHINING GOAL ATTAINED. 


BERTRAND either could not or would not under- 
stand at once the test which the magnanimity 
and greatness of soul of his rival offered him. 

Beside himself with passion, he resented this 
apparent contemptuousness by lashing Gaultier 
over the knees with the flat of his sword. 

«Thou shalt fight me here and now, if I whip 
thee to the conflict!” shouted the exasperated 
youth, who was now fairly foaming at the lips. 

«« Forbear, rash, crazy man!’ exclaimed Gaul- 
tier, suddenly towering over him with such awful 
indignation that his antagonist hastily retreated 
a step or two as if forced back byan electric 
shock. ‘ Ingrate—fool! Hast forgot how once 
before I had thee at my mercy, helpless dis- 
armed, that thou dost tempt my stronger arm 
again? But no; my charity doth prompt me to 
but deem thee mad—distraught !” 

Bertrand was so much beside himself with 
rage and mortification as to be incapable of fur- 
ther speech or action at that moment. Gaultier 
slowly regained his iron calmness. His tall form 
was reared to its full height, his head erect, his 
face deadly pale. A strong and steady fire burned 
in his dark eyes. Save a slight, convulsive quiver- 
ing of his closely compressed lips, he gave no 
sign of the great emotion that was swelling 
within him. He began to speak again, in low 
but untrembling tones. 

“‘ Listen to reason, my lord viscount,” said he. 
“In this matter there is only one to be con- 
sulted, whose will must be our law. Gabrielle!” 
—(De Chanzy chanced to be standing somewhat 
between him and his wife, but his glance passed 
by beyond the intruder, and rested steadily upon 
her face) —“‘ Gabrielle, my wife, the decision rests 
solely with you. If your heart ’’—here his voice 
trembled—“ as well as your hand, is wholly and 
willingly in my keeping, then I hardly think 
Monsieur le Vicomte will insist upon this combat. 
But if to him still clings your love, then my 
sword shall not linger im its scabbard. With 
one blow, to wipe out his insulting taunt uttered 
in your presence—but one blow, which shall 
not be fatal to him—I swear to fall by his sword 
and leave you free to be once more happy in his 
love!” 

Gabrielle stood like a statue. Nothing in 
look or mien betrayed the contest that was 
perhaps going on in her soul. Her form was 
rigid, her face of marble. 

“Oh, monstrous !’’ cried De Chanzy, who had 
heard him through with ill-concealed impatience. 
«« What astounding insolence! Her heart in thy 
keeping? Ha,ha,ha!” And he laughed a deri- 
sive, maniacal laugh. “ But draw, wretch, if thou 
wouldst not force me to slay thee unprepared.” 

His sword again gleamed aloft, but Gaston’s 
attitude changed not. His eyes had never once 
turned from the face of his wife since he had ap- 
ealed to her to choose between them. One 
hand rested upon the table now, and none could 
see that the nails of the other, as it hung 
clenched by his side, were driven deeply into the 
flesh of its palm, staining it with blood; none 
could guess the supreme agony of his suspense, 
which was to be decided one way or the other— 
for life or death, for hope or despair—by a little 
word, perhaps a little look, from her. 

Bertrand clutched his sword till it quivered in 
his straining grasp. 

“For the love of Heaven! defend yourself!” 


€ 





he cried, hoarsely. “I can no longer answer 
for my self-control ; and Heaven knows I would 
not stab even you unarmed !” 

“Stop! away!” suddenly cried a voice that 
caused him to stagger back again, unnerved, be- 
wildered. 

It was Gabrielle’s. She had suddenly started 
from the stony spell that had held her chained. 

There was no mistaking her meaning, her de- 
cision, as she sprang between them. 

“ Bertrand, put up thy sword!” she cried. 
What, dost hesitate? Nay, then, I com- 
mand thee as a knight and gentleman! Away, 
sir, and for shame! This is my husband !” 

She nestled up against Gaultier’s side with a 
gesture whose trustiul tenderness there was no 
mistaking. ‘No matter how we were wedded ; 
he saved my life, and has cherished me fondly 
and faithfully. He is my loving lord, my 
husband, and my love. To him belong my hand, 
my life, my heart. With him I can bear any- 
thing ; without him my life would be desolate !” 

She had spoken proudly, but all at once her 
voice broke, and, witha glad sob, she threw her- 
self upon her husband’s breast, crying in tones 
of passionate, reproachful tenderness : 

“Ah! hast thou not seen how I have loved 
thee, Gaston, my lord, my husband? ’Tis thee 
I love, and thee alone!’ 

Gaultier’s happiness was so great, so sudden, 
that he feared it would kill him. He clasped 
her convulsively to his heart, and bent his proud 
face to hers. But it was not until they had 
heard a rapid, uneven stride, the violent opening 
of the door, and then the hurrying footsteps of 
Bertrand de Chanzy fleeing from the house, like 
one pursued, that he permitted his overpent 
emotions to have their sway. 

Then the great patience, the hope-supported, 
iron fortitude of the strong man dissolved and 
overflowed. Deep, passionate sobs burst from 
his overcharged breast, and, for the first time in 
his life’s ordeal, the burning tears gushed forth 
and fell upon the beautiful face of his wife as she 
rested on his bosom. 

It was perhaps the first moment of real, un- 
selfish happiness that he had ever known; and 
yet it was destined to interruption. 

Even while his great joy was finding its first 
utterance in unbroken murmurs there came the 
clash of arms, accompanied by fierce voices in 
hot dispute, from directly in front of the house. 
Gaultier had barely time to regain his self-con- 
trol, and lead his wife toa seat, before Raoul, 
even without the ceremony of demanding admit- 
tance, burst into the saloon, covered with con- 
fusion and excitement. ° 

“Master, they are at swords’ points right in 
our garden!” he cried. ‘The Sieur de Borne’s 
bravos were in waiting there—the young vis- 
count is fighting them like a maniac—there’ll be 
murder at the door!” 

“ Boy, your conduct is unseemly !” said Gaul- 
tier, sternly. ‘“ Bid Celestine and Marie to 
hasten hither to madame’s assistance. Begone! 
Fear not for the rash youth’s life, my love!” 
he added, turning once more to Gabrielle, who 
had grown pale and tremulous. ‘‘ Madman 
though he be, I will rescue him from the conse- 
quences of his own madness, if it lies in my 
power. Quick, Celestine, Marie! look to your 
mistress !” a 

Both women came flying into the room as he 
spoke. The neighbouring sounds of contention 
grew louder every instant, and Gabrielle tottered 
almost swooning into Celestine’s arms, but Gaul- 
tier caught a sweet, grateful glance from her ere 
he dashed out of the room and out of the house. 

Raoul and other servants followed their master 
out into the little garden fronting the house. 
Here they found the scene somewhat varied 
from that which the page reported. 

Half-a-dozen of Hugo de Borne’s hang-dog 
retainers—three of them wounded from Ber- 
trand’s first attack—were circling in an excited 
ring a narrow patch of sward, fitfully lighted by 
the lightning’s glare, in the centre of which Hugo 
himself and Bertrand were engaging in a des- 
perate encounter. 

The storm was abroad in all its fury, the thun- 
der crashed overhead, the wind howled, electric 
gleams were almost continuous, and there, with 
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these elemental accon paniments, was raging a 
conflict of human hates and passions far more 
terrible to witness than any that could be fur- 
nished by nature. 

«On your lives, don’t interfere !” cried Hugo 
to his partisans, who seemed only kept by his 
orders from precipitating themselves on his anta- 
gonist and tearing him to pieces. “I call you 
all to witness the duel -was his own seeking! 
He infringes the edict, not I! If I come to 
harm, the headsman’s axe is his portion! Ha! 

“« Miscreant dog ! thou purposely didst goad me 
with thy cutthroats first!” cried Bertrand, whose 
left hand was red and dripping from a shoulder 
wound, but who was pressing the sword play 
with the fury of the fiend, gnashing his teeth 
and foaming at the mouth. ‘“‘ But Hades this 
night shall be the hotter for thine evil soul! I'd 
reach thy life through all the dauphin’s serried 
power!” 

“ Hold!’ shouted Gaultier, at this moment, 
rushing upon the scene with the sword drawn. 
«On my grounds, at least, there shall be none 
ofthis. Hold off, I say !” 

He shouldered his way through the brutal cir- 
cle, scattering the minions right and left, like 
pigmies. His desire was rather to hinder Ber- 
trand from shedding his antagonist’s blood than 
otherwise, for it was evident that Hugo seeniel 
bent upon sustaining some minor injury himself, 
and he had caught enough of the latter’s .words 
to his followers to understand the present object 
of a conspiracy which had failed in its first pur- 
pose of embroiling the mad youth in the house, 
on account-of Madame Gaultier. 

But the interference of Gaston came too late. 

He had just, burst through the circle,and-was 
extending his weapon between the combatants, 
when Hugo seemed to lose his guard, and at the 
same moment Bertrand, witha wild, triumphant 
cry, passed his rapier through his burly oppo- 
nent’s chest. 

The viscount was at once seized and disarmed 


by the followers of De Borne. The. latter had, 


received a more dangerous, thrust than he had 
looked for, and was prostrated by the forge ofithe 
blow ; but he still manifested the:same; concern 
respecting the safety of his victorious antagonist. 

“I charge you not to harm him !” he gasped, 
struggling torise. ‘“ He foreed.on the duel— 
you willall bear witness—the block’s his doom— 
remember the dauphin’s injunctions—save him 
for the axe—Ha!”’ 

A sudden gush of blood from the lips inter- 
rupted his strange utterance, and he sank feebly 
into the supporting arms of one of his retainers. 
Bertrand, also, perhaps overcome.as much by the 
unnatural violence.of his passions as by his own 
wound, which had been received before be nad 
engaged ‘with Hugo, was lying, quiet and 
unresisting, under the rude. hands that had 
clutched him, as though he had fainted. 

Shocked and indignant.at what bad occurred, 
Gaultier was about toorder the wounded men to 
be conveyed into his house, when a number of 
the night-patrol from. the prison, accompanied 
by a crowd of excited citizens, arrived upon the 
scene. 

Hugo had strength enough remaining to reit- 
erate his charges against Bertrand, who, in spite 
of what Gaultier, could say to the contrary— 
which it is true was not a great deal outside of 
mere speculation—was hurried. off to prison; 
whereupon the Sieur de Borne also quitted the 
place, accompanied by his partisans; and the 
streets were once more deserted, save by the 
contending elements of storm and darkness. 

When Gaultier returned to the tapestried 
saloon he wasagreeably surprised to find his wife 
almost wholly recoverd from the second alarm- 
ing shock she had suffered. 

As soon as they were left alone together he 
gave her an account of what had happened. 

“Think you the dauphin, Prince Louis him- 
self, hath instigated all these; circumstanees 
against poor Bertrand, to work his ignominious 
death, then ?” said Gabrielle, 

**T cannot think otherwise, from what I have 
seen and heard,” replied Gaston, ‘“ But be of 
good cheer, my adorable Gabrielle. Now that I 
am secure in thy love I feela glowing. enarity 
for all who may have loved thee in the” past. 





Rash, crazy youth ! I yet will'save him from ‘the 
perils that so gird him round.” 

« Ah! Gaston,” said his wife, tenderly nest- 
ling at his side and Jooking up lovingly into his 
face, “thy magnanimity becomes thee better 
than thy strength and skill. But, alas! is not 
poor Bertrand now beyond thy aid ?” 

‘*« Forget-not that I am still the Exetutioner, 
Gabrielle, and as such have much privilege with- 
in the prison walls that now encompass him.” 

* Ha! thou -weuldst assist him to escape?” 
she cried, with brightening eyes. 

“Say no moreof it now, my sweet, beloved 
wife,” said he, tenderly kissing down her eyelids. 
“ Just for this hour, at least, let me, all undis- 
turbed by aught beside, drink in the cup of love 
and joy which thou hast brimmed unto my lips.” 


(To ve Continued.) 





THROUGH DEEP WATERS, 


OR, 
DORIS JEROME’S HUSBAND. 
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Ir was a day Mrs. Jerome never forgot. The 
first intimation she'had of trouble in store was 
when on returning from a long drive Kitty, the 
maid, met her at the. door, looking pallid and 
frightened. 

“ Youare not back a moment too soon, m 
lady;” said the girl, ina cautious whisper. “ 
have been watching here on purpose to warn 
youintime. Master——” 

« What of him? What has happened to my 
husband ?” cried the startled lady. 

«I don’t know; ma’am. He’must havé ‘heard 
something that greatly displeased him. He 
came home an hour ago looking so fierce and 
angry I was nearly frightened out of my wits. 
He inquired for you, then went straight to your 
boudoir and shut himself in. He has been there 
ever since.” , 

Mrs. Jerome laid her hand on her‘heart. It 
was beating fearfully loud and fast. 

«I will go to him,” she said. 

She glided swiftly up the stairs, pausing an 


instant at the door of the boudoir. She'had long |- 


known that the man she had married was’not a 
pleasant person to meet in some of his moods, 
but it was not this fact that had stricken every 
particle of colour from her oval cheeks.' 

« I wonder what he has discovered?” she'said 
to herself. 

The door swung noiselessly t6 her touch, ‘and 
she stood within the room. It was a pretty place, 
all pink and gold, with soft carpets, costly bric- 
a-brac, and the elegant belongings that bespeak 
wealth and taste. 

Duncan Jerome sat in one of the velvet: re- 


clining chairs, his dark, handsome face ‘wearing | 


an expression that absolutely ‘frightened her. 
He was pale as death, and underneath the cor- 
rugated brows ‘his intense eyes glitteréd’ like 
two balls of fire. 

Clenched in one hand he held an open letter, 
and at his feet lay the mother-of-pearl writing- 
desk that/had been a gift years before from Doris 
Jerome’s dead sister, ruthlessly wrenched open 
and its contents scattered abowt. 

The letter he held in his hand was the only 
thing that had any interest for him, apparently. 
‘Over this he bent, so deeply absorbed as not ‘to 
hear the soft. step of his’ wife ‘until she stood 
beside him. Then he drew a deep breath and 
looked up. . 

**So you are back again, Doris?” ‘he said, 
witha strange, icy smile. 

She drew a'step nearer, her dazed eyes fixed 
upon the letter, an expression of awful terror 
creeping over her pallid face. i 4 

* What—what are you doing here ?” 

* Only amusing myself, during your absence, 
dear,” was the answer. “ Forgive me’; I did not 
expect you back so soon.” 

His eyes seemed to ‘pierce into her'véry séul. 
Doris had always felt somewhat afraid of her 
husband. Now there was something ' almost 


|| married me. 





devilish: in the’ glow’ of those ‘burning orbs, as 
they insolently met her own. 

«‘T have been well repaid for my trouble.” he 
added, waving the letter before ‘her face. ** Such 
a charming epistle ! It: would answer admirdbty 
for a modern book on letter-writing. Not an 
adjective too few or a loving epithet too many! 
A model letter in every way.” 

“Doris knew its ‘contents by heart—she had 
read it) so many times. ‘The bitterest tears of 
her life had blistered its pages. That letter was 
the last: she’ had. received from Maurice’ Brown- 
ing, the lover of her girlhood. 

tt was full of the anguish of a broken heart. 
Maurice had written it from abroad on hearing 
of her sudden marriage. It breathed such a fare- 
well as one might take of the @ead, when there 
is nothing to hope or expect. It seemed a 
sacrilege for other eyes than her’own to drink in 
the burning words. 

“ Give .it ‘to\me!’ she panted,’the blood of 
outraged womanhood leaping into her cheeks. 
“How dare you meddle with my private 

a ”™ , 

4 He laughed and thrust her aside as though she 
had been a child. 

* Thereshould be no secrets between husband 
and wife, my dear. What difference can 


| it make? As for the letter, I prefer to keep 


it. Itis:quite.too good to be wasted upon one 
alone.” 

And coolly folding the ‘telltale massive, he 
stowed it away in his pocket. es 

’ Doris felt a sudden ‘faizitness’come’ over ‘her. 
She sat'down in the nearest chair, stunned and 
terror-stricken. What ‘would her husband ‘do 
now that he had learned of the one’ beautifal 
though sad romance of her life’P - 

**] should ‘have destroyed the letter,’’' she 
‘murmured. \“ Itwas wrong to keep it.” 

** Yes, the safer way would have been to-con- 
sign it to the flames. No matter. I had-heard 
rumours before; and others ‘reached my ears to- 
day. ‘Why did you: never tell me this pretty 
story of your love-dream? Ishould have found 
it vastly entertaining.” : 

The leer in his eyes made ‘her-blood run cold 
as she faintly replied : ; 

**I did wish to disclose everything before you 
ed , 

“Goon: Why do you hesitate ?” 

“Papa forbade me ever'to speak of it.” 

Duncan Jerome laughed aloud. 

Of course. My worthy father-in-law was a 
wise man in his day and generation, Doris. He 
looked upon my millions, saw they were good, 
and coveted them to prop up’his own fallen for- 
tune. Of:.course it'was for his interest to'sup- 
press this little romance.” 

“*I meant to be a true and faithful wife to 
you, Duncan,” said the. poor creature, in a 
trembling voice.‘ I meant to drive the old love 
completely from my heart.” 

« Humph! How have you succeeded ?” 

There was no ‘response. ‘What could she say, 
knowing as she did that despite all her tears, 
prayers. and secret »struggles, Maurice Brown- 
ing was dearer to her at that moment than ever 
before ? 

Jerome must ‘have read what'was passing in 
her mind, for after gazing at her attentively 
for a while he turned with another low, icy 
lamgh andabruptly left the room. 

After he had gone Doris sat ‘for ‘some ‘time 
motionless, with her hands -clasped tightly over 
her face. Then she rose, and with trembling 
fingers gathered up the trinkets and letters that 
lay scattered about, replacing them in the writ- 
ing-desk. The lock was. broken and she pushed 
the desk aside. 

‘Who would have believed ‘him capable of 
such a deed?” she said; habf disdainfully. 

A feeling of utter recklessness ‘came over her. 
She was almost glad of the discovery “her hus- 


| band had made, The thoughtof the past had 
| lain like a burden on her soul during all the 


months of her brief married life. 

« At least Iam spared the shame of playing 
the hypocrite any longer,” she murmured. 

But what would he’do?, Under any strong 
éxcitemént she had secn him behave like a 
madman. She felt profoundly thankful that 
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Maurice Browning was thousands of miles, 
away across the ‘blue water out’ of the reach of 
harm. 

The day wore slowly on. It was dusk before 
Doris saw her husband again—then he came 
quietly into 'the drawing-room where she sat. 
His face was'like'a white mask—she could tell 
nothing by it. He threw himself into a chair 
and sat looking at her with curious intentness. 

“I:feel out of sorts to-night; I wish you 
would sing me something, Doris,” he said, at 
length. 

She did so, selecting his favourite songs. She 
understood at dnce it was his policy to make no 
further reference to the conversation ‘of the 
morning. 

But why? Was it because he distrusted her 
more than ever, and hoped to penetrate the 
secrets of her heart all the more effectually by 
making a false show of forbearance ? 

Presently .Kitty brought in the lights. The 
girl's face wore a warning look asshe passed her 
mistress, and suddenly a folded scrap of paper 
fell into Doris’s lap. 

A note ) Who could ‘have sent it? Mrs. Jerome’ 
thrilled all over, growing hot and-cold, as a 
sudden suspicion crossed her mind. She 
rose at length, weak and unnerved, and slipped) 
away to read it, her husband’s eyes following 
her with a very strange expression as she left 
the room. 

The note only contained these words : 


“Come to me in the garden. I must see you,| 
if only. for five minutes. 
* Maurice BRownine.” 


Poor Doris leaned against’ ‘the wall, giddy 
and sick. For,some ‘seconds she could'scarcely 
comprehend the alarming truth that’ Maurice 
was back again at her'very door, waiting ‘to see 
her. Her heart almost stood still with terror. 


“ He must go away+at once,” she thought. 
«“ He little dreams what'a ‘fearful risk he runs 
in coming: here. i 
Gone was all thought of maidenly reserve at 


the prospect:of such ‘a ‘meeting. Every feeling 
of dread or reluctance was merged into the 
terrible solicitude ‘for ‘Maurice’s ‘safety that 
took possession of her mind. . He was in danger, 
and for that very reason she dared ‘not remain 
away. : 

Throwing a light scarf over her head, she left 
the house.’ It was eatly yet ; the moon had not 
risen. -After walking on/at random:a few yards, 
she saw a dark figure emerge suddenly 'from a 
clamp of evergreens, and Maurice caught ner 
in his arms. 

«Ts it you, Doris ?” he almostpanted. » “ DoT 
really see you'again ?” 

She made ‘an effort to break away from the 
smothering embrace in which she was held. 

“Hush! Oh, Maurice, why ‘did you ever 
come ‘here P ‘I thoped you were many, many 
miles away.” 

“Did you derive ‘any ‘comfort from: that 
thought?” he sharply demanded, ‘not under- 
standing her im’the least. 

* Yes! Maurice, listen tome. You-are ‘not 
safe a moment while you linger here. It 
was only to warn you‘of your danger ‘that I 
came.” 

He leaned forward, trying to look into her 
eyes. 

* Danger ?”’ he répeated. 

Yes. Oh, why will you not comprehend P 
I implore you to go at once.. There will be 
murder done if my husband find you here. Do 
go.” 

He could not help being touched by ‘the 
pathetic pleading of that prayer. 

“ But there issomething I wish to say to you, 
Doris,” he urged: *‘ L.crosséd’the water for no 
otherpurpose. A letter might have miscarried, 
or fallen: into the wrong hands.” Give me a‘few 
moments of your time aud I willswear I will go 
away, :never to see you’ again.” 

Just then “both ‘heard the sounds of a widow 
being gently‘ rdised. Doris looked wp witha 
start. Her husband stood on the sill-a’moment, 
_ stepped'slowly out. Hewas coming towards 

hem. ' 


* Fly !”’ she panted. There is not a moment 
to be lost. 

A smothered exclamation of disappointment 
broke from the young man’s lips. He hesi- 
tated. ° 

«© What I have to say concerns Duncan Jerome. 
It is something you ought to know. How can I 
go without having told you?” 

“Toolate! For God’s sake do not let him 
find you here.” 

That slow, firm step was coming nearer and 
nearer. Doris felt as though every footfall 
crushed her heart. She lifted her clasped hands 
in agonising appeal. The mute prayer was 
more than Maurice could withstand. 

“TI must see you in,’ he whispered. 
«To-morrow night. at ten.. Where shall it be ?’” 

«‘ There’s an old mill on the cliff,” she an- 
swered. “You will be able to find it readily. 
Come there.” 

“ I will.” ; 

He kissed her cold hand, and the next instant 
had glided noiselessly away in the darkness. 

None too soon. While Doris stood motionless, 
with heaving breast, her husband paused beside 
her. She could see the intense glitter of his 
eyes, even in the darkness. 

“You have strangefancies, my dear,” he said,! 
with one of his mirthless laughs. “ Whovelse. 
would ever dream of wandering here alone at 
this hour?’? « j 

Doris drew «deep breath. Would he sp 
like ‘that ff ‘he ‘had seen’ or, heard an} z 
amiss ? 

“I am ready to go in,’”’*she said, witha little 
shiver. “I feel chilled—the dew is falling.” 

Duncan Jerome'led her into the warmed and 
lighted room. Afterward he stood for'a long 
time leaning against the carved mantél-piece, 
talking to her in the singular,erratic way i 
had—at one moment ‘brilliantly gay, tlre next. 
plunged apparently im \the. gloomy depths of| 
despondency. wane P 

His gi pn mcoh ae never wr ary the, 
poor as they did that night: ‘She had never 
beheld himiso ret sm sullen. 
laugh almost deafened-her—his scowl strudk. 
terror to ‘her heart. .The transitions followed 
each other-in rapid-succession. 

‘*‘ Hemant ‘be mad,”-she said to herself, ¢hud- 
deringly. “*I believe ‘ne keeps me here:just to 
torture ure.” ; ’ YA8 

It was midnight before she ventured ‘toxetiire. / 


floor until’ @awn, ever and anon breaking into 
sobs of misery and terror. 

“What will be the end?” she muttered, 
miserably. “‘Oh! my father, you made a terrible 
‘mistake when you compelldd me to marrya man 
‘Lado not, cannot love !”’ 

The time had gone ‘by for unavailing regrets. 
Nothing remained save to take wp submissively 
the burden of life. 
had perished in a railway accident precisely four 
weeks subsequent to the wedding-day, ‘before 
realising any portion of the price for which he 
had sold her: Mr. Jerome was ‘now ‘the only 
protector she had in the world. 

“I wish to love him—to forget ‘everybody 
élse,” sighed the poor soul. “But ‘how is it 
possible, since the only emotions he inspires are 
terror and disgust?” 

Atany rate she would see Maurice Browning 
mo more ‘after that one meeting. She was a 
wife and had no right even to think of him. It 
was a pity he had ever come back. 

The day that followed ‘seemed almost imter- 
minable'to Doris. She felt restless and nervous 
—weighed down by nameless forebedings. It 
‘was a relief to see the-shades of night gather at 
last, though her heart shrank at thé thoaght of 
the coming interview,'and ‘she feared it might 
be impossible to slip away unobserved. 

She was ‘also conscidus of a vague ‘feeling of 
curiosity. Maurice had said the disclosure he 
wished to make coneerned her ‘husband. In 
what way ? ‘What discovery had he made 
that ‘he was‘so anxious to make ‘known’ to’her’? 
It was strange, incomprehensible, to say ‘the 
Yeast. 

The first part of the evening Mr. Jerome sat 


ofishe panted. * husband | mi 
i. at any moment. kab it you 


His wild“4sand 


Sleep was out of the-questieit.. She walked ‘the |p 


Her father was dead—he |’ 


spoke, but seemed wholly absorbed in the even- 
ing papers that had been broughtin. At half- 
past nine he rose and took a lamp from the 
table. 

“Pray excuse me,” he said. ‘I have letters 
to write that will keep me busy until after mid- 
night. Adieu.” 

Doris raised her eyes and caught a momen- 
tary glimpse of his face ere he disappeared. It 
wore an expression that startled her, though 
she would have found it impossible to analyse 
it. 

Nothing now stood in the way of the contem- 
plated meeting. Doris waited a few moments, 
then hurriedly ready to goout. A glare of 
light streamed from the library window as she 
went past, and she paused’to look in. 

Duncan Jerome had not deceived her. She 
ae at the far end of the room bending over 
his desk, wri rapidly. 

Doris’s bes ‘rose, " Vieetiaienny she re- 
sumed her jourmey with a firmer step. The 

were dark and still, only the sighing 
breeze rustled ‘the drooping branches of the 
trees. “A. few light, fleecy clouds went scud- 
ding across the sky like fairy boats im a sea of 
azure, 4 
Mi the old eS i? before her, 
ilt on the very verge! of a dizzy precipice. 
The door:stood ‘wide opett,‘and hearing someone 
mg about in the upper room she entered 
and the rickety stairs. Just then there 
came: glare of li and Maurice: ‘Brown- 
ing stood before her, holding a lantern in his 


«* You,are come, Doris?’’ he said, breathing a 
sigh of @atisfaction. “It is well. ‘Sit here on 
this brokém bench,.'Itis the only seat the:place 
affords.” | , oa 

She sank down, trembling and unnerved. 

«I dare not remain longer than five minutes,” 

miss me 
we'to say to 
‘me? he 

came neater md) dlayped her slender 


“Is it possible, Mottis, ‘that:you have ceased to 
love me?” ys a , 
She madea gesture of impatience. 
“ Tt would be worse ‘than’ for youand me 
to speak of love. ‘We part to-night, meyer to 


“My God! How willing‘youvare to give me 


“Ts it not better so ?” 

He could not see how she writhed and trem- 
bled as she spoke. 

«* Perhaps so,” heanswered. ‘‘ Heaven knows 
I-would not make you unhappy bya single word 
of reproach that could be avoided. You have 
+chosen riches before love, and I hope you ‘will 
never have occasion to regret the choice.” 

**Is\this all you ‘have to say to me?” 

«No. Be patienta moment. Of.course‘you 
are aware that Duncan Jerome spent most of 
his life before you married him abroad?” 

She bowed. 

“A few weeks since I ‘happened to be so- 
journing in one of the places where he used to 
reside. Everybody remembered him well. Doris, 
I heard some very strange stories concerning 
hint.” > « 


She started-impulsively to her feet. 

“No matter. I have no desire to learn what 
they are. I am his wife—if ‘there has been 
any evil m his past life I'would rather not be 
told.” 

tia But——” 

«The subject is.one.I cannot discuss,” she 
haughtily.interrupted. “I. have my duty as.a 
wife to remember. It was a mistake to consent 
to meet you here at.all, but consent was wrung 
from, me;in a:‘moment of terror. Let us part 
without further words.” 

She moved towards the staircase, her face 
whiter than marble. Maurice Browning did:not 
‘dream what the effort cost ‘her. 

“One moment!” he cried, strétching out his 
hands in agonising appeal. “For your‘own 








with Doris in the drawing-room. He scarcely. 
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sake, Doris——” 
She heard no‘more. Her'feet were already on 
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the stairs ; she slowly descended, and the next 
instant stood in the open door below. 

The sound of heavy breathing suddenly ap- 
alled her. She turned with a faint scream. 
nstinct told her at once it was Duncan Jerome. 

While she stood shuddering with terror he 
caught her arm in a vice-like grip. 

“Hush!” he whispered. ‘Don’t make a 
noise. I heard you leave the house and fol- 
lowed. It is not safe for you to be wandering 
about at night like this. Let me take you 
home.” 

He drew her forcibly into the path. Doris 
cast one swift glance up at the window over her 
head. The light had gone out—all was dark- 
ness and silence. 

Did Duncan know who wasthere? She could 
not even conjecture; but a prayer went up 
from her heart, such as she had never breathed 
before, that she might be spared the anguish of 
seeing the two men encounter each other. 

Suddenly her husband turned, and with two 
or three swift strides was back at the door 
again. 

« The place should not be left open,” he mut- 
tered. “It might furnish a refuge for tramps 
or lawless characters.” 

For two minutes perhaps—they seemed like 
hours to Doris—he disappeared within the 
building. She stood with her hand pressed 
upon her beating heart until he came out again. 
She saw the massive oaken door swing on its 
hinges and a key clicked sharply in the lock. 

Maurice was a prisoner! There was but one 
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window on the lower floor, and she remembered 
noticing a few days before that this was secured 
by heavy shutters and an iron bar. 

She dared not utter a word of remonstrance, 
however. In that case Duncan would be sure 
to know if he did not already. She heard him 
laughing softly to himself as he regained her 
side. 

«* Now let us go on quickly,” he said. ‘The 
night air is chilly—lI feel its effects already.” 

He set out at a rapid pace, but Doris easily 
kept up with him. Excitement gave her unusual 
strength. She was anxious to get away from 
the vicinity as quick as possible. 

“ I will send Kitty back to the mill the mo- 
ment we reach the house,” she thought. ‘She 
will readily find some way to release Maurice.” 

Suddenly a dull glare lighted up the land- 
scape. She stopped, looked back, and a wild 
scream of terror broke from her livid lips. 

The old mill was on fire! She knew it to be 
dry as a tinder-box. Even as she gazed the 
flames were breaking through the walls and 
climbing like hissing serpents to the roof. 

“ My God !” she cried. 

Duncan Jerome threw up his arms with an 
exultant laugh. 

“‘ Let it burn,” he said. “Iam notsorry. It 
has always been.an eyesore. See how the jets 
of flame leap together and broaden into sheets! 
Ha, ha! Hear the fire roar and crackle! One 
would imagine it was dancing with glee! I 
have not beheld such a pleasant sight for many 
a day.” 





The glow of the burning building was on his 
face. Despite the anguish and horror she felt, 
Doris turned involuntarily to look at him. It 
was like the face of a fiend. 

If she had doubted whose hand applied the 
incendiary torch, the horrible truth was clear 
enough now. He had been absent from her side 
just long enough for such a deed. 

With a wild cry she threw herself before him, 
winding her arms about his knees. 
rie Mercy! For God’s sake go back and save 

m.” 

“Save whom ?” he repeated, looking down at 
her with a wicked leer. 

“You know. Maurice Browning. He is locked 
in the mill. Quick! Oh, God in Heaven, he will 
be burned alive.” 

' The madman spurned her from him with his 
oot. 

Curse him!” he hissed. “ Let the villain 
burn. <A thousand deaths like this would be 
insufficient to appease the hatred I feel. See, 
the flames are already bursting from the roof. 
It would be too late to succour him, even though 
I felt so disposed. By this time all is over— 
your lover is dead.” 

Doris half-raised herself, stretched out her 
arms like one groping in the dark, and fell in- 
sensible. 

* * 7 s * 


It must have been long past midnight when 
the wretched girl awakened from that swoon. 
She found herself lying on the eouch in her own 
pretty chamber, with Kitty’s pale, frightened 
face hanging over her. 

Just at first she remembered nothing of what 
had occurred, but, slowly raising her head from 
the pillow, looked around in deep bewilder- 
ment. 

“ Have I been ill?” she inquired. 

“It was only a fainting fit, my lady,” the 
maid replied. “ Don’t think of it. You will be 
better soon.” 

A heavy step approached from the darkest 
corner of the chamber. Doris turned with a 
start. It was her husband who paused beside 
the couch, his pale face convulsed with remorse 
and anguish. 

“* My poor child——” he began, but a wild 
scream cut him short. 

The sight of her persecutor brought back with 
startling vividness the scene through which 
Doris had passed. 

«‘I remember now,” she panted. ‘The meet- 
ing at the mill—the locked door—the incendiary 
fire. .Oh, my ef 

She hid her face, rocking backward and for- 
ward in agony. At length Duncan Jerome, 
moved by a strange sort of pity, ventured to 
draw near, and dropped his hand on her arm. 
Her plaintive moans cut him to the heart. 

* Doris, listen to me,” he said, huskily. “I 
have been mad to-night—it runs in my blood. 
Look at me, darling, and say that you forgive 
me. I could no more help doing what I did 
than I could stop the sun in his appointed 


course. 

She shook off his hand with a convulsive 
shudder. 

“Forgive you? Never! You have murdered 
an innocent man.” 

His face grew paler and darker than ever, and 
a smouldering fire leapt into his eyes. 

* Innocent !” he repeated. ‘‘ Was it the part 
of innocence to come here and steal my wife 
away ?” 

«IT had met Maurice for the last time.” 

*« But you loved him !” he cried, his voice rising 
almost toa shriek. ‘The affection denied me 
was poured out upon that man in unstinted 
measure. That thought turned my brain. I 
heard you make the appointment for this even- 
ing, and had everything in readiness at the old 
mill. I had made up my mind Maurice Brown- 
ing should never leave it alive. If this plan had 
failed I carried a revolver hidden away in the 
breast pocket of my coat, and I am counted a 
dead shot.” 

Doris was horrified. She raised her head, but 
could not bear to look at him. 


, 
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After a moment’s silence he added, in a 
changed voice: 

“Itis useless to speak of it any more. What 
has passed can never be undone. Let us forget 
it, Doris. We are husbard and wife—we ought 
to stand by each other through thick and thin! 
Is not that what we were enjoined to do? Your 
old love cannot come between us any more. He 
is dead. Knowing this, you will by-and-bye come 
to love me with the same idolatrous affection I 
have bestowed on you.” 

It was horrible—such reasoning as only a 
madman could have used. Doris saw him bend- 
ing towards her with outstretched arm. A wild 
‘shriek of terror broke from her lips, and flinging 
herself against the wall, as faraway as possible, 
she buried her face in the bedclothes. 

Kitty now came to her mistress’s relief. She 
had stood by, drinking in every word, stunned 
and speechless. 

«Do you mean to kill my poor lady too ?” she 
cried, pushing Duncan aside. .‘‘Go at once— 
leave her to my care. You have frightened her 
into convulsions already.” 

The man hesitated, but another glance at the 
shuddering figure on the couch decided him. 
He left the room without a word. 

For nearly a week afterwards Doris kept her 
bed. She was not really ill, but would lie all 
day long, listless and apathetic, seldom speaking 
or brightening into any show of interest con- 
cerning what transpired around her. She was 
passing through deep waters, such as try the 
very soul. 

The faithful Kitty kept watch and ward be- 
side her mistrese’s couch, and would suffer no 
one, not even a fellow-servant, to enter the 
chamber. It had been Doris’s request. 

“ Don’t. be afraid, my lady,” said the girl. 
«You shall be kept as quiet as you wish. No 
one would dare annoy you while I am here.” 

At last there came a day when Doris, after an 
unusually restless night, rose from her couch, 
and for the first time since that memorable 
night begged to be dressed, 

Arrayed ina loose white dressing-gown, she 
looked so haggard and wan, so like a broken lily, 
that Kitty’s art bled afresh. 

‘* Be sure the way isclear,”’ Doris said, “‘ then 
take me to the east chamber.” 

The girl obeyed, vaguely wondering at the 
request ; but she understood all the moment 
they. entered together the room in question, 
which lay just across the hall. 

Doris dropped her arm and moved hastily to 
the window which looked out upon the bluff 
where the old mill had stood. Nothing now re- 
mained of it save a heap of charred and 
blackened ruins. 

Doris gazed a moment, then threw her arms 
about the girl’s neck with a burst of bitter sobs. 

“It is HIS grave, Kitty,” she gasped. “I 
ey that I must see it again. Oh! how dread- 

ul ” 


“Don’t think of it, my lady. You will go 
mad if you do.” 

* How can [help it? I think of nothing else. 
I even dream of it. Why did not God let me 
perish with him ?” 

The paroxysm soon passed ; she relapsed into 
her old listless, apathetic manner. Poor Kitty 
scarcely knew which distressed her most—the 
outburst or the indifference that succeeded it. 

The next.day Doris was sitting motionless be- 
side the tiny fire that had been kindled in the 
grate, for she was always cold and shivering 
now, when the sound of voices outside the door 
caused her to raise her eyes. 

“Who is it, Kitty?” she said, as the girl en- 
tered, looking flushed and excited. 

“Mr. Jerome, my lady. He comes every day 
begging and pleading that he may see you. This 
time I could scarcely keep bim away.” 

Doris drew a deep breath. 

“You may admit him, Kitty,” she said, 
quietly, after a pause. 

““My lady——” 

An impatient gesture silenced the remon- 
strance. Kitty moved reluctantly to the closed 
door, threw it open, and said something in no 
very gracious tone of voice. 


A moment later Duncan Jerome came with | 





slow, heavy steps into the room. He stood be- 
fore Doris’s chair, and held out his arms implor- 
ingly. 

«* Have you forgiven me, darling ?”” 

She shrank with a shudder from the proffered 
embrace. 

“Sit down,” she said, huskily. “I have 
something to say to you. It might as well be 
now as later.” 

He sank silently into a chair. Some seconds 
elapsed before Doris could bring herself to look 
at him. When she did she was horrified at the 
change a few short days had wrought in his ap- 
pearance. He was haggard, wild-eyed, and 
looked at least a dozen years older. 

«* T have pondered deeply the strange position 
in which we have been placed,” she resumed, at 
length. “ Nothing like it was ever known be- 
fore. I have asked God to direct me in this 
emergency, and it is your right to know the de- 
cision to which I have come.” 

He started; every word fell like lead on his 
heart. Her calm, cold tone told him clearly 
enough there was nothing to expect. 

«Oh, Doris!’ he exclaimed. 

She put up an impatient band. 

** It is useless to discuss this matter. I went 
to that fatal meeting, resolved to send Maurice 
away, and be a good, true wife to you. That is 
now impossible. I should not live a month if 
compelled to pass the time in your society. 
The only emotions you are now capable of in- 
spiring in my breast are those of horror and 
disgust.” 

He grew paler, and heavy beads of perspira- 
tion came out upon his forehead. 

“I have decided to spare you the shame of 
publicly exposing your crime and bringing you 
to punishment,” she went on, “ but that is the 
only concession you need expect. As soon as 
my health is sufficiently restored I shall leave 
your house neverto return. Letus part auietly 
and decently, since parting is inevitable.” 

He flung himself down beside her with a ter- 
rible cry, and attempted to take her hands. 

“Doris! darling! you do not mean it? It 
was my love for you that took away my reason 
that dreadful night. You will not drive me 
away ?” 

Sne shudderingly repulsed him. 

“Go,” she panted. ‘“ There is no more to be 
said. Nothing, nothing can change my resolu- 
tion.” 

“Great God! 
rest !” 

He rose slowly, and with a long look into her 
face, as though seeking to read all her meaning 
there, staggered to the door. 

Later in the day, when the girl Kitty went 
below to perform some unimportant errand for 
her mistress, she found him moodily pacing the 
lower hall. He looked at her a moment and 
came nearer. 

«Tell Doris it shall be as she wishes,” he 
said, speaking with an effort. ‘“ But it is I who 
will go away. This place has become hateful 
to me—lI wish to leave it. I shall settle it upon 
my wife, with an income sufficient to keep it up, 
and she can make her home here as long as she 
pleases.” 

Kitty stared. What was the meaning of this 
concession ? 

“Is this all ?” she ventured. 

“Yes. Convey my message to your mistress 
at once.” 

The girl obeyed. Doris listened in silence, 
a low sigh escaping her lips. What did it mat- 
ter? All places were alike to her now. 

That night it became known to the wonder- 
ing servants that Mr. Jerome had left the house 
and taken up his abode at the hotel, half a mile 
away. Not one of their number—save Kitty— 
suspected the tragedy that nad caused the re- 
moval, however. 

Two or three days wore on, and finally the 
girl, who was very observing, said to her mis- 
tress: 

«Do you know, my lady, that Mr. Jerome 
returns every night, and wanders about the 
grounds until morning ?” 

Doris started. No, she had not been aware 
of the fact. 


This is worse than all the 


¢ 





** Why does he do that »” she said, quickly. 

* Of course I cannot tell. It may be remorse, 
or only a desire to be near you, my lady. In 
either case I wish he would keep away.” 

That very night she and Doris were alone to- 
gether when a heavy, staggering step came up 
the stairs, and Duncan Jerome appeared in the 
open door. He was pale as death, and his fore- 
head was covered with clammy drops. 

**T—I—have seen a ghost !” he gasped. * Your 
murdered lover cannot rest in his grave, but 
has come back to haunt me.” 

The book Doris had been reading fell un- 
heeded to the floor. 

« What!’ she cried, starting up with her 
hand pressed tightly upon her heart. “ What 
did you say ? Maurice—back again ?” 

* Yes. I saw him last evening, and again to- 
night. He was standing on the wall under- 
neath your window. I saw his face distinctly. 
It must have been a spirit.” | 

He took two or three steps into the room, 
then stopped short and struck his hand against 
his forehead. 

“Tm getting wild again. Forgive me for 
coming here. I could not help it after what I 
saw. This is too much. I had enough to bear 
already. No wonder my brain is turned. Keep 
him away, Doris—you alone can do it. He 
will listen to you. For God’s sake, keep him 
away !” 

The last words were uttered in a wild shriek, 
and darting through the door he disappeared. 

Mistress and maid stood looking at each other 
a moment with pallid faces. The same dread- 
ful thought was in the mind of each. 

“He is mad indeed,” Doris said, at length, 
with an effort. “‘ We ought to follow him, Kitty. 
He might harm himself.” 

Even as she spoke the loud report of a pistol 
reverberated through the house. Clinging con- 
vulsively to Kitty’s arm, she rushed down the 
corridor. 

Instinct guided her steps... On reaching the 
library, where Duncan: Jerome always preferred 
to sit, she found all the lamps ablaze and her 
husband lying on the floor, shot through the 
temple, an awful look of horror in his glazed, 
wide-open eyes. ; 

He had perished by his own hand. 


Some time during the next day Kitty entered 
hastily the darkened chamber where Doris sat, 
stunned and prostrated by the terrible events 
that have been recorded. ‘The girl’s face worea 
very strange expression. 

“My dear lady,” she said, in a trembling 
voice, “are you strong enough to hear good 
news ?” 

** What is it, Kitty? You can tell me.” 

“Don’t give way then. It was no ghost my 
poor master saw that night, but-——” 

Doris sprang up with a faint scream. 

“No ghost! What then ?” 

«We have all been labouring under a delu- 
sion, my lady. Maurice Browning is not dead, 

ut——<—"? 

She could go no further. At this moment the 
door swung open, and Maurice himself, pallid, 
thin and hollow-eyed, sprang into the room and 
caught Dorisin his arms. 

Explanations came later, when the joy of the 
reunion had passed its first transports, and both 
were somewhat calmer. 

“T escaped from the burning building almost 
by a miracle,” Maurice said. ‘ The first inti- 
mation I had of the peril that menaced me was 
the smell of smoke and the crackling of flames 
near at hand. On opening the door at the head 
of the stairs I discovered that the whole lower 
storey of the mill was one sea of fire. 

“Escape in that direction was out of the 
question. The room had but one window, and 
that looked out upon the precipitous descent 
below. There was no time to lose. Fortunately 
a long coil of rope lay near at hand. 

** Securing one end of it toa convenient timber, 
and knotting the other about my waist, I tore 
out the sash and sprang over the sill, letting 
myself down hand over hand. 


“The rope soon gave out. I found myself 
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swinging in what seemed like a bottomless 
abyss. I cannot describe the horrible sensation 
experienced at that moment. Suddenly a sheet 
of flame shot out above my head, cutting the 
rope like a knife. 

“T fell a distance of many feet, but.fortu- 
nately struck in the water. I had sense enough 
left to try to save myself by swimming. Tne 
banks were steep and slippery however, and I 
had drifted a long distance with the current 
before I succeeded in extricating myself from 
wy perilous situation. 

«“‘The hut of a fisherman afforded the only 
shélter to be had, and there I sought repose, 
Exposure and fright had made me ill however, 
and for many days I lay at death’s door, unable 
to communicate with my friends or even let you 
know of my continued existence.” 

Of course Doris understood it was Maurice 
himself Duncan had seen and taken for a 
ghost. 

Later the young man spoke of the errand 
that had brought him home so-suddenly from 
foreign lands. 

“ You refused to hear what I had to disclose 
that night at the mill,” hesaid, “ but now there 
is no reason why I should not speak. Duncan 
Jerome bore a very bad name abroad. Some 
even went so far as to call him mad. He 
married an Italian girl and killed her, so report 
says, in a fit of jedlous frenzy. 

** Of course I became alarmed for, your safety 
the moment I heard this, and felt it my duty to 
give you timely warning. Doris, Doris, why 
did you refuse to hear me?” 

Why, indeed! It seemed as though from 
first to last they had been puppets in the hands 
of fate. 

Their evil days were over however. Maurice 
spent another year abroad, and shortly after his 
return they were married. 








FACETIZ. 


Tue funny man at.a wedding-breakfast, look- 
ing at the jellies, said—* Come where the 
aspics quiver.” Punch. 

DUET FROM ‘‘ THE MAID OF HONOURS.” 

“WHERE are you coming from, my pretty 
maid?” ‘Coming from Girton, sir,” she said. 
«Then I will not marry you, my ‘priggish 
maid.” “Nobody asked you, sir,” she said. She 
was a Senior Wrangler. Punch. 


A VOICE FROM THE WASTE-PAPER BASKET. 


CYNICAL AND WaGGisH Frirenp (to editor): 
“I suppose you often get good things sent 
you ?” 

Epiror (incautiously) : “ Occasionally.” 

CrnicaL Wac: “Ah!—but they never 
appear.” [Chuckles. 

EDITOR: 
always tell me.” 

[Exit separately. ] 

A CAPITAL CHOICE. 


Punch. 


Cousin Amy: ‘So you haven’t made up your 
mind yet what profession you’re going to be 
when you grow up, Bobby ?” 

Bossy: ‘‘ Well, yes. I don’t exactly know 
what it’s called, you know, but it’s living in;the 
country, and keeping lots of horses and dogs, 
and all that.” 

[Bobby’s papa is a curate with £200 a-year.] 

Punch. 
REALLY AND TRULY THERE IS NO PLEASING 
SOME PEOPLE. 

Customer: “Your oysters ain’t got much 
flavour in them.” 

Oyster Man: “ Ain’t got much flavour in 
them, eh! Jist you wait till you geta bad ’un, 
there !”” Judy. 

Wuat are you driving at? as the lamp-post 
said to the inebriated cabsdriver. Judy. 


Woman’s Spuere.—Woman’s fear is that 
some other woman will take her “ young man” 
away. Judy. 


“So disappointed contributors | 





MORE GLOAMINGLY. 
In the gloaming, oh, my darling, 
Now our credit’s very low, 
And the tax-collectors calling, 
Often come and unpaid go; 

Now the landlord’s asking quaintly 
For the rent you know we owe, 
Will you let me:have some money, 

As you did—once—long ago? 


In the gloaming, oh, my darling, 
Think not bitterly on me, 
If we boltaway in silence— 
Bilk our duns, and thus be free ! 
For their hearts are crushed with long- 


ing— 
Paid their bills can never be; 
It is best to leave them thus, love, 
Best for you and best for me; 
It is best to leave them thus, love, 
Best for you and best forme! . Judy. 


Way is a cockney who-has been staring at a 
girl able to prove the doctrine of the transmi- | 
gration of the soul ?—Because he’s been a heyin 
*er (a hywna)—hem ! Judy. 

Ira male bird were to produce an egg, what 
range of mountains would it constitute P—It 
would constitute Him-a-layer. Judy. 


Iv a. costermonger’s donkey, in the temporary 
absence of his master,, were to overturn: the 
barrow and eat all,the comestibles, what point 
of type would it represent ?—An ass-trick. 

Judy. 


Rirtx Vortnrerrs.—Pickpockets. Judy. 


Tue Purace ror Fasters.—N un-eat-on. 
Judy. 
Query.—Can temperance lecturers be'said to 
be water-spouters ? Judy. 


SERVED HIM RIGHT TOO. 


Farmer: “Hillo, there! Don’t you know, 
you, that you’re trespassing ? That aren’t your 
land.” , 

Littse Lapy: “I know it is not; but I 
haven’t got any land of my own, and, you know, 
I must be on somebody’s.” Judy. 


THE REBUFF. 


THE rose upon. my Mary’s cheek 
Most brilliantly was glowing, 

As I my passion strove to speak 
In rounded terms and flowing. 


Her pensive eye was looking down; 
Her gentle heart's emotion, 

Within the bosom of her gown, 
Made quite a small commotion. 


«Oh, speak to me, my Mary Lee, 
Nor be a heartless scorner: ~ 
Fill up, fill up, thy lover’s cup 
Of bliss!’ Said she, * You fool, get 
up— 
My young. man’s round the 
corner,” Judy. 


A Dish Not ry SEason FoR THE GoOVEEN- 
mrntT.—The present “ Irish stew.” ‘Judy. 


« An Anxious LittLe THING” wants to know 
whether every watchmaker must be a member 
of the Dial-ectical Society. Judy. 

CON-NY. 

Wuy need a young lady’s alphabet consist of 
only one letter ?—Because she can talk with only 
her.“ I’s.” Judy. 

A ROUND ANSWER. 

Cousin Grace : “ Then tell me, Reginald, why 
this strong objection on the part of the authori- 
ties to the poor Irish carrying firearms?” 

Cousin Reeinatp: “ Why, don’t yon see — 
a revolver is a thing that revolves, and therefore 
in the very nature of things is likely to produce 
a revolution,” Fun. 

VERY SHOE-CKiNG. 

Ir has been recently asserted in New York 
that certain manufacturers possess, and ‘put'in 
practice, the secret of making Jamaica rum:outof 
the worthless parts of old shoes. Everybody must 
sincerely hope that this rumour, as well as ‘the 





spirit in question, is about proof. . Fun. 


AmenitTizs.—“ I like your cheek,” the epicure 
remarked to the pig. ‘ Let’s have none of your 
jaw,” retorted the latter. Fun. 


PARADOXICAL. 


Accorpine to a daily paper, “the revolver 
seems determined to keep itself before the public 
eye.” If this be really tne case, the, public, 
whose eye is in such imminent danger, must 
consummately wish that the revolver would go 
off. Fun. 

EXCEPTIONS TO THE RULE. 


Tax fractious section. ofthe Trish M.P.’s 
complains. bitterly of the restrictions and 
rules lately multiplying upon ‘them; the com- 
plainat is, however, only natural.cfrom genial 
beings whose sole end and aimi in life is to be 
unrul¢-y. Fun. 


Inconervovus' Postrion ror a Sincer.—In 
the front row of the Bach choir. ° 
Funny Folks. 


Tue Capman’s Wrest.—Extortion. 
Funny Folks. 


WHICH HAS THE BREST OF IT? 
Eipryrty Man: “Why did you look back at 


me, sir ?” 

Youne Man: “No, you looked back at 
me.’ 

Exprrty Man: “Yes; but I only looked 
back at you.to see whether you were looking 
back at me.” 

Youne Maw: “And I-orly looked back at 
you to see whether you were looking back at me 
to see if I was looking back at you.” 

[With this excéedingly satisfactory exposition 
they bow and part. ] Funny Folks. 

Rapicatty Wronc.—We knew of a “ ballad- 
monger’’ who is so thoroughgoinga Republican 
that he-will not even accepbofa “ royalty’? upon 
his.songs! Funny Folks. 

Tue Servants’ Havu.—Perquisites. 

Moonshine. 


A Rewievine Orricer.—Captain Gossett. 
Moonshine. 


Marriace Presents.—Daughters “given 
away.” Moonshine. 


ON THE IRISH BENCHES. 


CuivaLrous Irish Memper: “If the base 
Saxon is to extind his persecution to. the point 
of imprisoning faymales, I hope. I havea right 
todemand that any lady arristed be trayted as 
a gintleman !’’ Moonshine. 








COMEDIAN AND HIGHWAYMAN. 


SuvureEr, the comedian, in thé prime of his 


powers, was not to be excelled in his delineation | 


of the‘characters he was wontto.assume. Even 
in his evening dress, at a gentleman’s ‘dinner- 
table, he could instantly appear, for entertaining 
purposes, the veriest clodhopper, with transfor- 
mation of the whole man so complete that the 
garb of the gentleman seemed to disappear from 
view entirely. 

Shuter was once engaged to appear in several 
of the principal places in the north of England, 
in the days before the advent. of railways, and, 
while passing through Nottinghamshire, .on the 
road between Newark and Doncaster, only one 
other passenger beside himself occupied the 
stage-coach, the said-passenger being a gruff, 
red-faced, gouty old man, from whom Snhuter 
could not get a word of cheerful conversation. 
It was verging toward évening, thesun had gone 
down, and the ‘shadows were deepening, and they 
were very near’ to the confines of Yorkshire, 
when the stage-coach was suddenly stopped, and 
the voice of a man was heard as though threaten- 
ing the driver. Instantly the gouty, old York- 
shireman stowed himself away in a corner, pulled 
the cape of his cloak up about his face, and pre- 
tended to be fast asleep. He knew very well 
what was coming, and hoped, go », that. if 
his travelling companion were first robbed help 
might come before the highwayman could get 
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round to him. Ay, it wasa highwayman! The 
knight of the road threw open the door and pre- 
sented a pistol at Shuter’s head, with the signi- 
ficant hint that a speedy handing over of his 
valuables would save his life. 

“Money! Watches! Me, zur?” drawled ‘out 
the comedian, In a manner «0 excessively stupid 
and clownish that a Drury e audience would 
have howled with delight.thereat. <‘Oh, lad, 
sir! Ooncle doan’t let me carry nothink worth- 
some. There he be'to gab for hisself !’ 

Upon this the highwayman turned to the man 
in the corner ‘and gave hima tremendous slap in 
the face. 

“Come, old seventy-five, wake 
over your purse! Come out here. 
clean sweep while we're about it.” 


and pass 
et's havea 


Suffice it to say that the old Yorkshireman! 


was robbed of over a hundred pounds in money, 
besides his watch and seals and a few other 


trinkets, while Shuter got off with a simple 


cursing for his stupidity. 


STATISTICS. 


Navy Estrmates.—In the estimates for the 
Navy for the coming year provision is made for 
a total of 58,100 men: 45,100 seamen, and 
13,000 marines. The sum required, to meet ex- 
penditure is £10,725,919—an increase 
£158,984 upon last year.. The sum of £74,000 
was last year required ‘asa supplementary ‘esti- 
mate of the expenses ‘attending our difficulties 
with thé Transvaal. . This year, on the same 
account, the amount set'down is £83,000. Tt is 
estimated that for the building, repair, and ont- 
fit of the Fleet and Coastguard, machinery and 
ships built by contract, the following sums will 
be required : Naval'stores, £1,172,700 ; machinery 
and ships built by contract, £683,239; new works, 
buildings, yard machinery, and _ repairs, 
£550,141; medicines and medical ,stores, 
£70,460; martial law, etc., £10,069 ;. miscel- 
laneous services, £127,421—total for the -effec- 
tive service, £8;484,553; .half-pay, reserved 
half-pay, and retired pay to officers .of the Navy 
and Marines, £877,890; military and ‘civil pen- 


sions and allowances: military pensions and | 


allowances, £847,035; civil pensions and allow- 
ances, £337,991—total. for the Naval Service, 
£10,497,649. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


Irntsh Porato Pis.—One pound mashed 
potatoes rubbed through a colander; one-half 
pound butter, creamed-with sugar; six eggs, 
white and yolks separately ;one lemon, squeezed 
into the potatdes-whiléhot; one cupful of milk ; 
one teaspoonful of nutmeg and the same of mace ; 
two cupfuls of white sugar; bake in open shells 
of paste; to be eaten cold. 

MIncE-MEAT FOR Piu.—Shred and chop. very 
fine two pounds of beef suet; by dredging tie 
suet occasionally with flour it chops much more 
easily and does not clog ; boil slowly but 
thoroughly two pounds of lean round of beef, 
and chep fine (mix all the ingredients as ‘they 
are prepared) ; stone and cut fine two pounds of 
raisins; wash and pick two pounds of currants ; 
cut fine half a pound of citron ; chop two pounds 
of apples, weighing them after they shave been 
peeled and cored ; a tablespoonful of salt,.atea- 
spoonful of ground cinnamon, a grated nutmeg, 
saltspoonful of allspice, half as much cloves, 
half an ounce of’essence of almonds, a pint of 
brandy, and a pint of cider. This may be kept 
in a cool place all winter... If too dry add more 
cider. 

Cuicxrn Prz.—Cut up two chickens weighing 
seven or eight pounds in pieces suitable to serve 
at table; stew them for two hours, putting them 
in a quart of boiling water. Season with alarge 
onion stuck with six cloves, half-a-dozen all- 
spice, a clove of mace, a pinch of cayenne 
pepper, a saltspoonful of white pepper, and a 
light tablespoonful of salt. Take nalf a pound 





of sifted flour, three ounces” of ‘butter’ and the 
same of lard,a teaspoonful’ Uf salt, a ccffee-cup 
of cold water; 
water into a stiff dough, till it dees not stick to 
either the bowl or your fingers.. Roll omt tothe 
size of a dinner-plate; put the butter in the 
centre, fold the edges closély over, roll out and 
fold over three times. Put the paste for an hour 
or two in the coldest place youecan find. Then 


roll ont.rather thin, and line ‘round your baking-, 


pan with the crust, but don’t put any at the 
bottom. ‘Lay your chickens nicely in the pan, 
taking out the necks. and any bones from which 
the meat has fallen. Sift two tablespoonfuls of 
flour over them, strain the sauce ‘into the ‘pan ; 
cover the top with your crust, making a small 


holein it, and replace any scraps of crust left |, 


with the chicken. ‘Bake for a ‘half-hour in a 
quick oven. 


“YES.” 


ce 


Tuer stood above the world, 

In a world apart, 
And she drooped -her happy eyes, 
And stilled the throbbing pulses 

Of her happy heart. 
And the moonlight fell above her, 
Her secret to discover ; 

And the moonbeams kissed ‘her hair, 
As though no human lover 

Had laid his kisses there. 


“Look up, brown eyes,” be said, 
*«« And answer mine; 
Lift up those silken‘fringes 
That hide a happy light 
Almost divine.” 
The jealous moonlight drifted 
To the finger half uplifted, 
Where shone the opal ‘ring— 
Where the colours danced and shifted 
On the pretty, changeful thing. 


Just the old, old story, 
Of light and shade; 

Love, like: the opal tender, 

Like it, maybe to vary— 
Maybe to fade. 

Just the old, tender story, 

Just a glimpse of :‘morning glory, 
In an earthly paradise, 

With shadowy reflections 
In a pair of sweet brown eyes. 


Brown eyes a man might well 
Be proud to win! ' 

Open, to hold his image, 

Shut, under silken lashes, 
Only to shut him in. 

Oh, glad-eyes look together, 

For life’s dark, stormy weather 
Grows toa fairer thing 

When young eyes look upon it 
Through a slender wedding ring. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Lorp Hoventon has accepted the nomina- 
tion. to the office of President of the London 
Library, rendered vacant by the death of Mr. 
Carlyle. ' 

Mr. W. Goopman is engaged in painting a 
portrait of Prince Leopold. This is the first 
time that ‘the prince has sat for an oil paiting. 

Tur late Sir George Colley was the author of 
the excellent article “ Army” in the new edition 
of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.” 

Mr. Tennyson’s dream of ‘fair girl gradu- 
ates” is to become a reality, at last. It was 
agreed at a recent meeting of the Senate 
of Cambridge, to admit women to the examina- 
tions and degrees of the university. 

Tur Queen has paid a handsome compliment 
to Sir Henry Evelyn Wood, K.C.B.. She has 
made his little son Arthur one of ‘her pages 
of honour. This is not quite a’ barren honour, 

€ 


mix the flour, salt, lard, and: 





as the Queen’s pages, when they grow too big 
for their places, usually have commissions in the 
army presented to them. 

Wiruin the last féw days the trustees of the 
Wesleyan Centenary Hall, Bishopsgate Street 
Within, have had a tempting offer to dispose of 
their fine block, the sum said to have been 
offered being £125,000. This.is an instance of 
the rapid rise in the value of property in the 
City of “London. Forty-two years ago the 
Wesleyan Conference gave less than £40,000 
for the land and building. 

Iris said that Lord Denman, when he went 
to Ireland a short time since, received on an 
average one threatening letter a day during his 
stay on his estates and in the country. 

Tue butterflies of fashion in Paris have 
been gathering round a certain fan, ordered by 
the Empress Eugénie, asa present to the Prin- 
cess Beatrice. Thefan is pronounced to be an 


exquisite work of art, painted by Albert from a 


design by Lelois. t is mounted in white 
mother-of-pearl ; the name of the princess 
painted in pink convolvolus, and the royal crown 
which terminates the handle, is composed ofthe 
most magnificent diamonds. 

A captive balloon, like that which was in 
operation during the Exhibition of 1878, is about 
to be constructed by an American company im 
Paris. Negotiations have been opened by an 
application to the Municipal Council, who are 
considering the question. 

Tux fashion is Paris isto wear precious stones 
of different colours. Earrings too are no longer 
to be made in pairs; one.earring may be formed 
of a large sapphire circled with diamonds, and 
the other of different dimensions of a ruby also 
circled with diamonds, et ainsi de shite. 

A wew fashion has been introduced atthe 
Philharmonic Concerts,: Vienna. Formerly, 
when the public applauded the orchestra, the 
conductor alone acknowledged the compliment ; 
at present all the members stand up and bow. 

Tex son of the Emperor of Japan has come to 
England to complete his military education. 

A very clever example of glass-spinning, m 
the form of a lady’s searf, which in texture and 
outward appearanee resembles ‘the ‘best ‘silk 
goods, has made its appearance in Birmingham. 
The fibres are of almost gossamer fineness and 
regularity. Most marvellous, however, is it tnat 
such a fragile substance as glass should be 
so manipulated that it has all the softness and 
pliability of silk, and may be crushed in the 
hand without damage. 

WomAN among savages is. a beast of burden ; 
in Asia she isa piece of furniture; in Europe 
she is a spoiled chiid. 

An American contemporary remarks that 
there is nothing like the pleasures of the chase. 
Here, for example, is young Mr. Paget, son of 
Lord Alfred Paget, who has been hunting with 
his wife in Wyoming and Montano, where the 
thermometer was twenty-nine degrees below 
zero and the wolves howling.aroundthem. Mr. 
Paget had fur bags six feet long made for 
sleeping in. He and his wife each wore four 
pairs of woollen socks with moccasins over 
them, and fur shoes over all. And yet they 
were not happy! 

Live Birp Pir.—During his recent visit to 
Japan a very high compliment was paid to Sir 
E. J. Reed at a dinner given by Admiral Kawa- 
mura. A dainty dish was set before him, from 
which, directly it was cut, there flew a number 
of small birds with written, sentiments of wel- 
come attached to their legs. The same thing is 


.& joke of French cooks, not umfrequently in- 


duiged in as a surprise de volaile. 

Luama Sxin.—Theskin of the llama is coming 
more into use in Paris, particularly for shoe- 
making purposes. The skin is said to weigh on 
an average six pounds, and to contain about 
eighteen cubic feet of leather. The price 
averages about £1. This kind of leather is ob- 
tained from Peru, where llamas are very plenti- 
ful; this animal is found generally in the 
mountainous portions of South America. It is 
estimated that Peru contains within its borders 
from three to four millions llamas, the animal 
being in common use there as a beast of bur- 
den. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ovn CornesronpEnts should in all cases furnish us 
with their names and addresses. Letters signed simply 
with initials or a nom de plume may not always prom ~ Hf 
immediate attention, as our space is limited. No charge 
is made under any circumstances for advertisements ap- 
pearing on this page. 

C. B.—The practice is, we believe, discountenanted by 
piysisiens generally. Ifa child once gets habituated to 

ing rocked to sleep, it will be found very difficult to 
get it asleep in any other way. We cannot say that the 
practice is physically injurious to the child, but it is cer- 
tainly for the mother a most tiresome occupation. 

Grorcr.—There are two methods for silvering glass. 

ne ists of the application of a layer of an amalgam 
of tin, or similar alloy, to the surface of the glass; the 
other is a coating of real silver precipitated from a solu- 
tion of that metal. Either grccce™, to use it with suc- 
cess, requires experience and skill. 

Atrrep.—If your advertisement reached us it was 
doubtless inserted in the ordinary course. 

Dor and Sissy.—We would not give you the address, 
even if we knew it, of a person who undertakes to send 
photographs of future husbands to credulous females on 
receipt of samples of hair, colour of eyes, &c., and a fee 
of one shilling. One would think it is surely unneces- 
sary to point out that such pretensions must be a trans- 
parent attempt to swindle. 

Joun H. 8.—Writing not at present good enough to 
qualify for an ordinary clerkship. 

8. Mar.—See answer to Y. X. Z. 

Y. X. Z—The Foundling Hospital is in Guildford 
Street, W.C. Particulars may be obtained by applying 
at the secretary’s office between ten and four, or by writ- 
‘ing to the secretary, W. S. Wintle, Esq., M.A., at the 
above institution. 

Rose.—Colour of hair, dark brown. 

Coox.—To cook hominy, if it be large, soak it over 
night and boil for three or four hours. If it is small 
hominy it will cookin an hour. It is best to boil it in an 
earthen pot, to avoid burning or discolouring. 

A Surrerer.—Pimples are sometimes got rid of by 
occasionally bathing the face in a solution of borax and 
wane aOe a teaspoonful of powdered borax toa pint of 
water. 

CowrsTant Reaprr.—Indiarubber may be dissolved b; 
boiling in spirits of turpentine. d < 

M. W.—All depilatories, if effective, are injurious: 
they all contain quicklime and a preparation of arsenic, 
so that if employed in sufficient quantities to remove the 
hair they will most likely remove the skin also. 

H. T.—There is no ar aay | for the redness of the nose. 
It is caused by the extra thinness of the skin in some 
persons covering that prominent member. 

Cranxr Nora.—l. Wash for a blotched face: Rose 
water, three ounces; sulphate of zinc, one drachm; mix. 
Wet the face with it, gently dry it, and then touch it 
over with cold cream, which also dry gently off. 2. There 
may be no harm in it, but we think you better wait a 
while. 3. The prangemest ring finger for a girl of seven- 
teen we opine is the same as that for, say, a young 
——— of twenty-seven—viz., the third finger of the left 





Epwarp J. and Hanpsome Harry.—These questions 
will be answered next week—the names are too numerous 
for our space in this number. 

L. L.—The gentleman usually takes the initiative. 

ConFrEcTioner.—1. For toffee: Melt three ounces of 
butter, add a pound of brown sugar; keep these stirred 
gently over a clear fire for about fifteen minutes, being 
careful that the mixture doesn’t burn. Grated rind of 
femon or a small teaspoonful of powdered ginger addet 
during the process is sometimes considered an improve- 
ment. If dropped upon dishes first rubbed with a but- 
tered paper the toffy when cold can be raised from them 
easily. 2. For almond rocks: Sweet almonds, three 
quarters of a pound ; candied peel, half a pound; citron, 
two ounces; sugar, one and a-half pound; eggs, six 
whites; flour, quarter ofa pound. Roll into small-sized 
balls and lay them on wafer paper about an inch apart; 
bake in a moderate oveu until of a pale brown colour. 





Awnix B., twenty-two, medium height, dark hair and 
eyes, would like to correspond with a young man with a 
view to matrimony. . 

Nx.1, seventeen, medium height, fair, light hair, haze’ 
exes, of 8 loving disposition, fond of home, would like 
¥ correspond with a midshipman or seaman in the Royal 

avy. 

Tue IntsH TaLirmay, a seaman in the Ro Navy, 
twenty-five, would like to correspond with a widow about 
thirty with a view to matrimony. 

Siena Hatrarps, medium height, dark hair and eyes, 
of a loving disposition, would like to with a 
young lady about twenty-two. 

Weratxern Hetx, Lex Hetm and Herma Lez, three 
seamen in the Royal Navy, would like to correspond 
with three young ladies between nineteen and twenty- 
one with a view to matrimony. Weather Helm is twenty, 
medium height, fair, -looking. Lee Helm is twenty, 
tall, fair, fond of chil . Helm a Lee is twenty-one, 
dark, good-looking. 


i Ne Mavp s., wo Ameen aes _— to — 
respond with two young gen en with a view to matri- 
mony. Lizzie A. 2 sien Giascaition ? heient, Gost 
hair, eyes, of a loving di ition, fond of home 
and’ chilares. "Mand S. is eighteen, medium height, 
dark, fond of home and music. Respondents must be 
between twenty-five and thirty, dark, of a loving dispo- 
sition. 

Maaere and Gwernrsz, two friends, would like to 
correspond with two young men. ie is seventeen, 
brown hair, grey eyes. Gwennie is eighteen, hair 
and eyes, fond of home and music. 

WILL14M, twenty-six, medium height, fair, 
ing, fond of home, would like to correspond wii 
lady about twenty-two. 


-look- 
a young 


THE CENTURY PLANT IN BLOOM. 


Arter a century’s sleep 
The aloe flower blooms again 
Not a thing of beauty, like other flowers, 
But a ghost all white with pain. 


A hundred years are dead ; 

Its loves and its hopes in the tomb; 
Its very memories fi 

And the aloe is here in bloom. 


Alas! for the beautiful eyes 
ania eine 
g with sweet surprise, 

To see the aloe buds blow. .° 
Where are the hearts that beat, 

When last thy petals were bright, 
And the light young dancing feet, 

Oh! where are they all to-night ? 


Flower of the dead, dead Past, 

You will haunt this world again, 
‘When all who look on you now 

Will have done with its joy and pain. 


The babe on its mother’s breast 
Will have lived and been forgot, 
Ere thou, pale aloe, shalt bloom again 
For those who as yet are not. 


Oh! it bids my blood run cold, 
And chills my heart to stone, 

This flower that blossomed ere we were born, 
And shall bloom when our souls have i > 


Lavra and Arntz, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two gentlemen about forty with a view to 
matrimony. Laura has dark hair, grey eyes, of a loving 
eae Annie has dark hair and eyes, fond of 

ome. 

Marte and Maaers, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen. Marie is tall, auburn 
hair, grey eyes, fond of music and dancing. Maggie is 
medium height, dark hair, brown eyes, of a loving dis- 
position, fond of home and music. Respondents must be 
good-looking, of a loving disposition. 

Rosert and Hewry, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young ladies with a view to matrimony. 
Robert is medium height, fair hair, blue eyes, fond of 
home and chil Henry is tall, dark hair and eyes, 
fond of music and dancing. Respondents must be good- 
looking, fond of music and dancing. 

Gerorere and Lizz1x, two friends, would like to corre 
spond with two young gentlemen with a view to matri- 
mony. Georgie is nineteen, medium height, brown hair 
and Lg re of home and dancing. Lizzie is twenty 
medium height, brown hair, grey eyes, fond of home an 
children. 

Dakx-EYED Katiz, twenty-three, of a loving disposi- 
tion, would like to correspond with a young gentleman 
about thirty. 

Anrruvur, nineteen, medium height, dark hair, blue 
eyes, would like to correspond with a young lady. 

Wp Rose and Hawrnory, two friends, would like to 
correspond with two young gentlemen. Wild Rose is 
eighteen, medium height, brown hair, blue eyes. 
thorn is seventeen, tall, brown hair, hazeleyes. 

Fountain BILL, twenty-two, medium height, dark, 
hazel eyes, fond of home and children, would like to 
correspond with a young lady with a view to matri- 
mony. 

CoNSTANTINOPLE and Besixa Bar, two seamen in the 
Royal Navy, would like to correspond with two young 
ladies with a view to matrimony. Constantinople is 
twenty-two, medium height, dark, blue eyes, fond of 
homeand dancing. Besika Bay istwenty-three, medium 
height, dark eyes, fond of music and dancing, 





H. J. C. H., sixteen, tall, dark, of a loving disposition, 
fond of home, would like to correspond with a young 
lady about sixteen or seventeen. 

Prerrr Neviiz, Lovery Faryy and Lowstr Lovisa, 
three friends, would like to correspond with three young 

tlemen with a view tomatrimony. Respondents must 
a , twenty-one and thirty. 

Torrrpo Jack and Gus Corron Brit, two seamen in 
the Royal Navy, would like to correspond with two 

ung ladies. rpedo Jack is twenty, tall, dark hair, 

ue eyes, 7 fond of home'and children. Gun 
Cotton Bill is twenty-one, medium height, fair, biue 
eyes, fond of home and children. 

Savcr Liz and Lowgtr C1s, two friends, would like to 

with two mechanics with a view to matri- 
mony. Agcy Liz is twenty-five, medium “~y7y fair. 
Lonely Cis is twenty-four, medium height, hair, 
dark eyes. sis 

Maser and Bett, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young tlemen with a view to matri- 
mony. Mabel is twenty-three, tall, fair, fond of home. 
Bell is tall, dark. 

Exnest, twenty, tall, dark, good-looking, would like to 
correspond with a young lady about the same age. 

- J. C. H., nineteen, tall, fair, good-looking, of a loving 
disposition, , would like to correspond with a tall young 
lady about eighteen. 

Aticta and Bertua, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young men between eighteen and twenty- 
two, tall, dark. 


CommunicaTIONS RECEIVED: 


Berrua is responded to by—David. 

FLorexce by—Jonathan. 

Minnie by—James L. 

Fancr Tuat by—Lily, twenty-four, dark, fond of 
home and suaneea brn ee Amt 

I Am Svurpsisrp by—Daisy, twenty-two, medium 
height, fair. 

DemostxENES by—Dora. 

Marre. by—S. A., nineteen, tall, fair. 

G. P. by—Loving Little Polly, eighteen. 

I Am Surpriszp by—Eliza T., medium height. 

Heart Yaru by—Lizzie, eighteen, medium height. 

Zzunosia by—Bessie, eighteen, medium height, dark. 

Livstr Grrr by—R. B., medium height, fair. 

Mo.utr by—Henry, twenty-two, tall, fair. 

Brrrr by—Victor, twenty-three, tall, dark. 

Hersesrt by—S. S., tall, fair. 

J. 8. by—Polly 8. 

J. C. by—Ada. Ro 

Lyrp1a by—Herbert, twenty-seven, medium height. 

J. 8. by—Kate, thirty-five, medium height. 

Minn1z by—George, twenty-six, medium height, fair. 

Faycr Tuat by—Eva, nineteen, tall. 

Frepericx Sr. L. by—Molly M., tall. 

D. McC. by—Violet, nineteen, medium height, dark. 

RosE by—Theriagne. 

Ventrizce by—Birdie, twenty-one, medium height. 

Prosgcti_ts by—May, tall, dark. 

8. S. by—A. A., thirty. 

J. 8. by—Florence. 

G. P. by—Alice. 

Anniz by—Paul, twenty-one, medium height, dark. 

Breiia by—A. S., twenty-five, dark. 

Rosgtra C. 8. by—Raw, eighteen, tall, dark. 

Betia by—D. C. S., nineteen, tall. 

CuaRLEs by—Lillie H., medium height, fair. 


Aut the back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of the 
Lonpow READER are in print, and may be had at the 
om post free for Three Halfpen 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each. 
The Lonpon Reaper, post free, Three Halfpence 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 


Lirs anp Fasxi0x, Vols. I. and II., Price Seven Shil- 
lings and Sixpence each. 


Everrzopr’s JourNAL, Parts I. to IV., Priee Three- 
pence each. 


*,* Now Ready, Vol. XXXV. of the Lonpow REAapER. 
Price Four Shillings and Sixpence. 


Also the TiTLz and InpEx to Vol. XXXV., Price One 
Penny. ‘. ‘ 


NOTICE.—Part 221 


(March) Now Ready, Price Six- 
pence ; post free, Eightpence. » 


N.B.—Correspondents must address their Letters to 
the Editor of the Lonpon Reaper, 334, Strand, W.C. 


tit We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily authors 
should retain copies. 





London Published for the Proprietors at 334, Strand, by 
A. Smitxz & Co. 





